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PREFACE 


No  one  can  speak  better  or  more  authorita- 
tively of  Norton  history  than  Joseph  E.  Yelle. 
A  lifelong  resident  of  Norton,   formerly  Postmaster, 
Selectman,   and  Moderator  of  the  Town,  he  was  the 
principal  founder  of  the  Historical  Society,  which 
in  turn  helped  establish  the  Historical  Commission 
and  the  Norton  Center  Historic  District.     It  was 
primarily  his  idea  to  preserve  School  House  No  3, 
move  it  to  the  site  of  the  old  high  school  on 
Main  Street,  and  transform  it  into  a  Town  meeting 
place  and  museum. 

Most  of  the  following  sketches  are  revised 
from  a  series  of  articles  originally  published 
in  1965  and  1966  in  the  Attleboro  Sun.     The  Histor- 
ical Commission  is  proud  to  present  to  the  Town 
and  others  this  booklet  by  our  fellow  member  and 
friend  Joe  Yelle.     We  hope  it  will  lead  to  other 
similar  publications  on  Norton's  history. 

Curtis  Dahl,  Chairman 
Norton  Historical  Commission 
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THE  GREAT  WOODS  OF  NORTON  AND  MANSFIELD 


The  recorded  history  of  the  Great  Woods  goes  back 
to  Captain  Myles  Standish  and  the  year  1640. 

About  the  year  1637,  a  group  of  men  purchased  of 
Plymouth  Colony  a  tract  of  land  at  a  place  called  Cohan- 
net.     By  order  of  the  Plymouth  Court,   this  land  was 
surveyed  and  bounded  by  Myles  Standish  and  John  Browne 
in  1640.     This  tract  of  land  was  laid  out  in  "a  lazy 
square"  or  diamond  shape. 

The  northern  apex  extended  to  within  two  miles  of 
the  line  between  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies, 
now  the  line  between  Bristol  and  Norfolk  counties,  and 
is  known  to  this  day  as  "Cobbler's  Corner".  According 
to  Clark's  History  of  Norton,   1859,   "It  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  making  the  bounds, 
when  Myles  Standish  and  his  men  came  to  this  corner, 
one  of  them  mended  or   'cobbled'  his  shoes." 

This  corner  has  been  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Great  Woods,  a  few 
hundred  yards  southerly  of  Willow  Street,  Mansfield, 
and  westerly  of  Rumford  River. 

We  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  Indians  lived  in 
the  Great  Woods;  undoubtedly,   they  fished  and  hunted 
there  as  a  variety  of  their  artifacts  have  been  found 
in  the  area. 

The  Great  Woods  comprise  an  area  of  about  3,500 
acres  in  Norton  and  Mansfield  and  may  be  the  largest, 
roadless,  privately-owned  woodlands  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts  . 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Norton-Mansfield  area 
was  in  1669.     The  Fisher-Richardson  House  built  in  1704 
and  restored  in  1930  still  stands  on  Willow  Street, 
Mansfield  at  the  north  edge  of  the  Great  Woods. 

Several  isolated  farms  were  established  in  the  Great 
Woods  beginning  in  the  middle  1700 's.     Their  wells  and 
foundation  holes,   stone  walls,  wagon  roads,   stone  culverts, 
huge  cairns  of  boulders,  excavations,  and  other  remnants 
of  man's  presence  remain  scattered  about  the  woods. 

One,   the  Barker  farm,  was  located  very  close  to 
the  middle  of  the  woods  on  the  Norton-Mansfield  boundary 
line.     The  nearest  public  roads,  Mansfield  Avenue  to 
the  east  and  Oak  Street  to  the  west,  were  each  nearly  a 
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mile  away  and,   to  either  the  north  or  south,   the  woods 
extended  for  over  two  miles. 

Who  first  established  this  farm  in  the  Great  Woods, 
cleared  the  land,  built  the  one  and  one-half  miles  of 
stone  walls  and  the  two  miles  of  road  with  two  bridges 
linking  them  to  neighbors,  we  don't  know. 

Before  the  Barkers  acquired  the  "Old  Place",  it 
was  owned  by  a  man  named  Drake  (1768)  and  later  by  Laban 
M.  Wheaton,  son  of  the  founder  of  Wheaton  College.  The 
Barkers  were  living  in  the  Great  Woods  as  early  as  1820 
or  at  least  by  1844. 

The  farm  covered  22  acres,  much  of  which  was  cleared. 
The  stone  walls  were  built  and  some  are  in  good  condition 
today,   including  a  typical  old  farm  lane,  about  a  rod 
wide,  walled  on  each  side,   leading  from  the  fields  to  the 
farm  yard. 

The  Barker  farm  road  crosses  a  little  brook  just 
westerly  of  the  house  site.     The  brook  is  bridged  by 
huge  flat  stone  slabs  resting  securely  on  stone  founda- 
tions, just  as  solid  today  as  when  built  maybe  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Barkers  fell  on  unhappy  times  around  1870. 
Mabrey,   the  mother,  died  in  1869,  her  daughter-in-law 
died  in  1870,  and  a  grandchild  in  1871.     Whether  for  these 
reasons  or  not,  about  this  time  the  Barkers  moved  nearly 
a  mile  to  the  east,  within  sight  of  where  their  farm  road 
joined  Mansfield  Avenue. 

The  second,   the  Codding  farm,  was  located  in  the 
West  Mansfield  area  of  the  Great  Woods,  about  five-eighths 
of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  Barker  farm.     The  first  known 
occupant  of  the  Codding  farm  was  Samuel  Codding  (1757- 
1821),   a  Revolutionary  War  sergeant  from  Taunton.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  he  located  in  the  Great  Woods  some 
time  between  his  marriage  (1781)  and  his  death. 

A  son,  John,  apparently  inherited  the  farm  as  he  is 
recorded  as  living  on  it  in  1851.     That  is  the  last  we 
know  about  the  farm  except  that  it  was  subsequently 
abandoned  and  reclaimed  by  the  woods.     Mr.  Harry  B.  Chase 
found  the  remains  of  the  long-lost  farm  site  in  1959, 
consisting  of  a  house  cellar,  a  barn  cellar,  a  well,  and 
an  apple  tree. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  hardy, 
pioneer  families  of  the  Great  Woods  became  united  by 
marriage.     Two  descendants  of  these  families,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Walker  Flint  and  Harry  B.  Chase,  both  of  Mansfield,  have 
given  me  much  of  the.  information  in  this  article. 

Much  of  the  Great  Woods  was  once  owned  by  the  iron- 
making  Leonard  family  of  Norton.     In  1695,  Thomas  and 
James  Leonard  received  a  deed  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  North  Purchase  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Stony 
Brook  "on  the  westward  side  of  Coweesset  River"  (Wading 
River),  as  an  "Incouragement"  "to  set  up  and  build  a 
forge  to  make  iron  at  said  place".     The  Leonards  did  make 
iron  for  three  generations  and  to  do  so  they  needed  two 
main  items. 

One  was  bog  iron,  which  was  found  in  the  swamps  and 
along  the  streams  and,  no  doubt,  some  was  obtained  from 
the  Great  Woods.     The  Leonard  property  in  the  Great  Woods 
became  known  by  the  1850 's  as  "Mine  Farm".     How  did  this 
curious  name  originate?     The  census  listings  of  the  time 
show  no  such  surname  so  we  may  speculate  that  irMine  Farm" 
was  so  called  because  bog  iron  was  mined  there.  There 
are,  however,  historical  references  that  coal  was  mined 
in  the  Norton  portion  of  the  Great  Woods,  but  we  do  not 
know  where . 

The  name  may,   therefore,  have  originated  from  coal 
mining  as  a  coal  mining  craze  swept  Mansfield  in  the  1830 's 
and  1840' s  and  we  know  that  prospecting  for  coal  went  on 
in  the  Great  Woods  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  other  item  needed  for  making  iron  was  charcoal, 
which  was  made  by  charring  hard  woods.     There  are  tree- 
less circles  in  the  woods  marking  the  sites  of  the  many 
charcoal  mounds.     There  4-foot  lengths  of  cord  wood  were 
carbonized  under  a  covering  of  turf  for  10  days  or  more 
and  watched  over  by  workmen  who  lived  in  nearby  shacks. 

A  mill,   owned  by  Nathan  Smith  and  operated  by  water 
power,  was  once  located  on  Great  Brook,  about  one-half 
mile  into  the  woods  off  Smith  Street  in  Norton.  A 
former  resident  of  the  area  thinks  that  it  was  a  copper 
mill.     A  Norton  assessor  recalls  being  told  by  Bradford 
Smith,  son  of  Nathan,   that  it  was  a  gun  shop. 


Lumber  for  ship-building  was  also  cut  in  the  Great 
Woods.     From  the  History  of  Norton  by  Clark,  we  get  this 
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information:     "From  the  land  of  Judge  Leonard,  near  where 
Samuel  G.  Hicks  now  lives,   the  keel  of  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution was  cut;  and  from  that  neighborhood  since  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Bowen,   in  1850,   immense  quantities  of  first-growth 
white  oak  have  been  carried  off  to  New  Bedford  and  else- 
where for  ship  timber,  etc." 

Peddy  Leonard  Bowen,  daughter  of  Judge  George  Leonard 
and  heiress  of  his  vast  estates,  died  in  1850.     She  was 
the  last  and  fifth  generation  of  the  "iron"  Leonards  of 
Norton . 

After  her  death,   "Mine  Farm",  comprising  over  500 
acres,  was  subdivided  into  72  parcels  ranging  in  size  from 
61  acres  to  one  acre,  and  the  wood  rights  auctioned  off. 

The  Great  tfoods  was  busily  invaded  by  man  for  about 
300  years.     This  activity  greatly  slowed  about  1900  and 
virtually  stopped  in  the  1940' s.     The  interior  of '  the 
woods  are  today  uninhabited  and  largely  reclaimed  by  nature 
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WINNECUNNET  VILLAGE 


In  1859  Norton's  historian,  Clark,  wrote,  "Winne- 
cunnet  Village  is  three  miles  east  from  the  Centre,  near 
where  the  first  settlement  was  made;  and  contains  some 
20  houses,  a  Calvinist-Baptist  church,  a  store,  etc. 
Its  inhabitants  are  principally  native-born  and  indus- 
trious farmers."     Today  there  are  many  more  houses,  but 
Winnecunnet  has  grown  more  slowly  than  the  rest  of  Norton. 
The  church,  which  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln 
Street,  just  off  Bay  Road,  has  been  gone  for  years.  Over 
one  hundred  years  later,  the  one  store  is  gone. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  generally  been  some  type 
of  store  in  the  area,  but  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
none.     Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  still  a  farm, 
the  Winnecunnet  Turkey  Farm,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
that  ever  existed  in  Norton.     Its  manager,  Donald  E.  Smith, 
was  certainly  industrious,  but  was  not  native-born;  and 
the  farm  was  owned  by  an  absentee  landlord. 

Oddly  enough,  Clark  did  not  mention  that  in  1859 
Winnecunnet  had  a  school,  namely  District  #8. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  Village  now  has  a  modern 
fire  station  and  two  establishments  where  a  weary  traveler 
on  Old  Bay  Road  may  quench  his  thirst  and  hunger. 

It  is  said  that  "Winnecunnet"  in  the  Indian  language 
means  "the  place  of  black  geese."    Certainly,  the  large 
swampy,  marshy  area  on  the  north  end  of  the  lake  between 
Canoe  River  and  Mulberry  Meadow  Brook  would  have  been  a 
good  breeding  or  nesting  place  for  water  fowl. 

Winnecunnet  Lake  is  the  only  natural  body  of  water 
of  any  size  worth  mentioning  in  Norton.     It  contains  about 
125  acres.     Chartley,  Meadowbrook,  and  Barrowsville  Ponds, 
and  Norton  Reservoir  are  all  man-made.     Under  Massachusetts 
law,  Winnecunnet  is  a  "Great  Pond"  and  the  public  cannot 
be  denied  access  to  it.     This  is  no  problem,  however,  as 
the  Town  owns  1000  feet  or  more  frontage  along  the  old 
Bay  Road. 

Bay  Road  is  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  Massachusetts 
and  received  its  name  because  it  was  the  path  and  subse- 
quently the  road  from  Taunton  in  Plymouth  Colony  to  Boston 
m  the  Bay  Colony.     Very  likely  it  started  as  an  Indian 
trail  as  there  was  a  sizable  Indian  village  at  Winnecunnet 
at  some  time  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  Winne- 
cunnet Pond  was  a  landmark  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
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settlement  of  Plymouth  and  the  point  where  Bay  Road  crossed 
Mill  River  near  the  pond's  outlet  has  been  a  point  of 
reference  for  surveyors  ever  since. 

This  is  still  true  today  as  Norton's  boundary  with 
Taunton  makes  a  slight  bend  where  Bay  Road  crosses  Mill 
River.     Up  until  1943,   there  was  a  stone  boundary  marker 
right  in  the  old  wooden  bridge.     In  1943,  Bay  Road  was 
reconstructed.     This  was  due  to  the  erection  of  Camp  Myles 
Standish  as  a  staging  area  for  the  Port  of  Boston  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  traffic.     The  Federal  Government 
and  the  Commonwealth  paid  for  the  road  and  the  Town  paid 
for  the  land  damages. 

The  old  bridge  was  torn  down  and  the  boundary  stone 
removed.     The  new  bridge  was  relocated  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  westerly  and  Bay  Road  no  longer  crosses  Mill  River 
at  its  ancient  site. 

Today,   if  you  look  around  in  the  bushes  just  down 
stream  from  the  new  bridge,  you  will  see  two  handsome 
granite  posts  about  four  feet  tall  and  about  twelve  inches 
square.     There  is  one  on  the  Taunton  side  and  one  on  the 
Norton  side  of  the  river.     They  are  called  "witness  markers" 
for  the  use  of  surveyors  to  determine  the  exact  spot  in 
Mill  River  where  our  boundary  makes  a  slight  bend. 

Approaching  the  river  from  the  Norton  side,  you  will 
see  on  the  left  a  small  dilapidated  billboard  on  which 
someone  has  designated  this  little  portion  of  Old  Bay  Road 
leading  to  the  old  bridge  site  as  Peanut  Butter  Lane. 
If  you  go  down  the  lane,  you  can  see  one  witness  marker 
on  the  left  about  ten  yards  from  the  river  and  the  other 
across  the  river  to  the  right. 

The  Town  owns  the  land  from  around  the  old  bridge 
site  to  the  new  bridge.     The  area  could  easily  be  developed 
for  swimming,   fishing  and  picnicking.     In  fact,   the  litter 
there  will  testify  that  it  is  used  often  but  not  well. 

If  you  walked  or  rode  horseback  along  Bay  Road  from 
Taunton  to  Winnecunnet,  you  would  very  likely  be  travel- 
ing in  the  same  manner  and  direction  as  did  William  Witherell, 
Norton's  first  settler.     After  crossing  Mill  River,  you 
will  find  the  site  of  the  first  house,  about  365  yards 
northerly  of  the  bridge  on  the  easterly  side  of  Bay  Road. 
It  is  marked  by  a  handsome  slab  of  blue  slate   (from  a 
neighboring  hill)  eleven  feet  long,   twenty-eight  inches 
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wide  and  six  inches  thick,   set  in  the  ground  four  feet. 
The  seven-foot  portion  above  ground  is  triangular  in  shape 
and  has  a  smooth  natural  surface.     The  inscription  is  as 
follows:   "Site  of  the  First  House  in  Norton.     Built  by 
William  Witherell,  A.D.    1669.     Erected  by  order  of  the 
Town  A.D.  1889." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  why  this  pioneer  picked  this 
spot:   the  lake,   only  twenty  yards  away  to 'provide  water, 
fish  and  fowl;   the  soil,   sandy  loam  and  not  too  difficult 
to  work.     Early  records  show  that  at  that  time  herring 
came  up  Mill  River,   thus  providing  food  and  fertilizer 
in  large  quantities  and  easily  obtainable. 

Here  William  Witherell  lived  with  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.     When  King  Philip's  War  came 
in  1675,   Sergeant  Witherell  took  an  active  part  and  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  great  Narraganse tt  Swamp  fight.  He 
spent  ten  months  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island  recover- 
ing from  his  wound  before  he  could  return  home.     For  this 
service,   the  Court  at  Plymouth  made  him  a  grant  of  land 
and  fifteen  pounds  sterling.     On  June  2,   1685,  he  was 
licensed  "to  retail  cider,  beer,   and  strong  liquors." 
This  must  have  been  the  first  public  house  in  Norton. 

About  one  hundred  seventy-five  yards  due  east  of  the 
site  of  the  first  house  is  the  "First  Burying  Ground" 
used  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Norton.     In  1859,  Rev. 
George  Faber  Clark  said,   "Here  we  presume  was  buried  the 
first  settler.     The  spot  is  now  situated  in  a  pasture  lot 
and  not  protected  from  the  tramp  of  the  sheep  and  cattle. 
We  hope,  however,   for  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Town, 
that  these  habitations  of  the  dead  will  remain  not  long 
in  their  present  poverty-stricken  condition."  However, 
it  was  not  until  thirty  years  later,  not  long  very  likely 
to  the  dead,   that  anything  was  done  to  redeem  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  Town.     In  1889,  a  committee  composed  of 
Samuel  A.   Chapin,  W.  D.  Witherell  and  William  A. Sturdy 
found  that  the  first  burying  place  was  still  in  a  large 
open  pasture  and  that  it  was  sixty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
ten  feet  long. 

In  the  Warrant  for  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  for 
April  7,   1890,  we  find  the  following  article: 

Article  23.     To  see  if  the  Town  will  vote  to  enclose 
and  improve  the  first  burying  ground  in  the  town  used  by 
the  pioneer  settlers,   situated  about  thirty-two  rods  east 
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of  the  site  of  the  first  house  built  in  Norton  at  Winne- 
cunnet  Pond  and  make  an  appropriation  for  the  same. 

The  article  passed  and  $200.00  was  appropriated  and 
spent  as  follows:     Paid  David  R.   Daniels,  thirty-four 
stone  posts  -  $93.50;  Paid  Chelmsford  Foundry  Co.,  nine 
hundred  ninety-four  and  one-half  feet  iron  pipe  -  $49.73. 

We  visited  the  cemetery  last  week  and  found  that 
all  thirty-four  stone  posts  are  still  there  and  the  iron 
pipe,   too.     The  fence  is  in  almost  perfect  condition; 
only  one  of  the  ninety  iron  rails  is  out  of  place.  For 
many  years  the  rest  of  the  cemetery  has  been  uncared  for. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  ordinary  field  stones  upon  which 
no  writing  can  be  discerned.     Those  that  can  be  read 
date  from  1758  to  1822  and  all  bear  one  of  the  following 
family  names:     Witherell,  Dean  or  Lincoln. 

One  stone  in  memory  of  Salmon  Lincoln  who  died  on 
October  15,   1804,  has  the  following  inscription,  "Death 
is  a  debt  to  nature  due,  which  I  have  paid  and  so  must 
you."     Another,   in  memory  of  Mr.  David  Lincoln,  who  died 
July  19,   1822,  at  the  age  of  95,  has  the  following  inscrip- 
tion,  "Jesus  to  Thy  dear  faithful  hand,  my  naked  soul  I 
trust,  and  yield  my  flesh  at  Thy  command,   to  dwell  with 
kindred  dust." 

A  curious  thing  about  this  ancient  cemetery  is  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  private  property.     In  1890,   the  Town 
appropriated  $200.00,  out  of  a. total  appropriation  of 
$10,000.00,   to  fence  it  in.     This  was  a  significant  sum 
at  the  time.     It  was  the  equivalent  of  a  $30,000.00  appro- 
priation today,  yet  this  cemetery  is  not  listed  as  Town 
owned  and  is  not  cared  for  at  all. 

No  story  about  Winnecunnet  could  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  King  Philip's  cave.     At  about  No.   270  Plain 
Street,  on  your  left  heading  easterly,   there  is  a  gateway 
in  a  stone  wall  and  a  path  leading  to  Great  Rocky  Hill 
and  King  Philip's  Cave.     This  is  private  property  and  owned 
by  Mr.   Tadeusz  Kosinski   of  280  Plain  Street. 

King  Philip  frequently  visited  the  Winnecunnet  area 
on  hunting  and-  fishing  trips;   and,  when  he  did,  he  stayed 
in  the  cave  on  Great  Rocky  Hill.     King  Philip's  Indian 
name  was  Metacomet.     The  name  "Philip"  was  given  to  him 
by  the  Pilgrims.     His  domain  as  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Wampa- 
noags  extended  over  southeastern  Massachusetts  and  included 
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all  of  the  present  and  ancient  limits  of  Norton. 

The  name  "Winnecunne t"  is,  of  course,  an  Indian  word 
and  is  said  by  authorities  to  mean  "the  place  of  black 
geese."    On  Great  Rocky  Hill  is  a  cave  formed  by  the 
projection  of  one  very  large  rock  over  another.  Philip 
possibly  picked  this  area  to  camp  in  because  of  the  shelter 
from  the  elements  to  be  afforded  by  the  cave  and  possibly 
because  the  rocks  surrounding  the  cave  are  arranged  in  an 
almost  fortress-like  fashion  and  could  easily  be  defended 
in  case  of  necessity.     Mulberry  Meadow  Brook,  a  pleasant 
little  stream  of  clear  water,   flows  by  a  short  distance 
away  on  its  way  to  Winnecunnet  Lake.     The  whole  area  of 
Great  Rocky  Hill  and  Winnecunnet  Lake  has  been  rich  in  the 
yield  of  arrow  points,   spear  heads  and  other  Indian  arti- 
facts . 

George  Faber  Clark,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Norton 
in  1859,  mentions  in  his  book  the  plentiful  Indian  artifacts 
that  were  being  collected  in  the  Winnecunnet  area  well 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.     No  doubt,  every  generation 
since  has  found  its  share,  as  perfect  arrow  points  and 
spearheads  are  still  being  found. 

The  soil  around  the  pond,  being  light,  was  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  beans  and  squash, 
which  the  Indian  women  raised;   and,  at  one  time,  an  Indian 
village  was  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.     A  few 
years  ago,  an  archaeological  society  made  excavations  at 
the  site.     It  was  determined  that  a  considerable  village 
had  been  located  there  for  some  time.     It  was  not  of  great 
interest  to  the  archaeologists  as  it  was  only  a  few  hundred 
years  in  age  and  they  were  hoping  to  find  something  much 
older . 

However,   the  facts  indicate  that  the  Great  Rocky 
Hill  and  Winnecunnet  Lake  area  was  the  home  of  the  red 
men  only  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  and  our  earliest 
history  records  that  King  Philip  frequently  visited  the 
area  and  camped  at  the  Great  Rocky  Hill. 
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THE  REVEREND  PITT  CLARKE 


"The  house  that  Pitt  Clarke  built"  at  42  Mansfield 
Avenue  is  a  beautiful  colonial  home  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Phillips. 

The  Rev.   Pitt  Clarke,   the  man  who  built  this  house, 
was  the  third  minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Parish 
in  Norton.     He  was  born  in  Medfield,  Mass.   in  1763.  His 
father,  Jacob,  was  one  of  three  brothers,  whose  grand- 
father came  from  England  and  settled  in  Wrentham.  Pitt 
Clarke  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children  brought  up 
on  a  farm  in  the  rural  New  England  village  of  Medfield, 
where  hard  work  and  severe  economy  afforded  sufficient 
but  not  abundant  means  of  support. 

He  received  his  name,  Pitt,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  grandfather,  who  greatly  admired  the  English  states- 
man Willian  Pitt,  because  of  his  pleas  in  Parliament  for 
justice  for  the  American  Colonies.     As  a  young  man,  Pitt 
was  a  good  scholar,  eager  to  learn  and  ambitious  to  excel 
his  classmates. 

He  was  unable,  however,   to  continue  his  schooling 
beyond  the  local  common  school  because  his  father  was 
too  poor  to  help  him.     He  gave  up  his  studies  and  went  to 
work  for  his  father  on  their  farm  and  occasionally  worked 
for  neighbors  for  wages,   laying  aside  what  he  could  against 
a  time  of  need  for  an  education. 

At  15  or  16  years  of  age,  he  enrolled  in  the  militia 
and  was  soon  called  to  serve  on  an  expedition  to  Rhode 
Island.     After  this  experience  was  over,  he  returned  to 
his  fattier 's  farm  and  continued  to  save  his  money  with 
the  hopes  of  continuing  his  education.     Then  in  November 
1779,  his  father's  house  burned  down  and  most  of  their 
furniture  and  fall  provisions  were  lost.     The  little 
money  that  Pitt  had  saved  was  also  lost.     After  this  blow 
to  his  hopes,  he  discarded  all  thoughts  of  pursuing  his 
studies  and  turned  to  the  hard  labor  of  the  farm  and  working 
for  the  neighbors  for  wages. 

He  continued  in  this  way  for  about  five  years  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  made  the  decision 
to  resume  his  studies.     He  studied  partly  at  home  and 
partly  with  a  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  who  lived  nearby  and  to 
whom  he  recited  his  lessons.     After  about  a  year  of  study- 
ing in  this  manner,  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  at 
Cambridge  on  July  22,   1786.     By  receiving  help  from  "the 
charitable  funds"  and  teaching  in  various  public  schools, 
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he  made  his  way  through  four  years  of  college  without  much 
assistance  from  his  father.     He  graduated  on  July  21,  1790. 

Being  in  debt  for  college  expenses,  he  taught  at 
the  town  school  in  Cambridge  and  continued  there  for  two 
years,  at  the  same  time  studying  theology.     After  two 
years,  he  was  examined  by  the  Cambridge  Association  of 
Ministers  and  approbated  to  preach.     Shortly  thereafter, 
he  was  invited  to  supply  the  vacant  parish  in  Norton.  He 
had  preached  in  Norton  for  only  four  Sabbaths  when  he 
was  invited  to  become  the  permanent  pastor.     After  several 
months  of  indecision,  he  accepted  the  offer  and  was  ordained 
on  July  3,   1793  in  the  Old  Meeting  House  located  on  the 
Common  at  Norton  center.     As  an  inducement  to  stay,  he 
was  given  150  pounds  outright  and  a  salary  of  80  pounds 
per  year  for  four  years  and  100  pounds  per  year  thereafter. 

After  about  three  years  in  Norton,   the  Reverend  Pitt 
Clarke  apparently  made  two  decisions:   first,  he  intended 
to  stay  in  Norton;  and  second,   that  he  needed  a  helpmate. 
He  set  about  to  build  a  house. 

The  following  is  taken  from  his  diary:   "September  6, 
1796  -  Purchased  about  twenty  acres  of  land  entirely 
uncleared  and  unfenced.     In  the  P.M.   34  persons  came  to 
clear  it  up.     September  23  -  32  of  my  parishioners  volun- 
tarily worked  on  my  land  to  prepare  it  for  ploughing. 
September  29  -  22  persons  with  24  cattle  were  engaged 
in  ploughing  part  of  what  they  had  cleared  and  in  digging 
stone.     October  6-26  oxen  and  11  hands  ploughing  and 
drawing  stone.     October  12  -  40  oxen  and  18  hands  at  work, 
only  2  yoke  and  3  hands  at  my  expense.     October  17  - 
13  men  with  30  oxen  ploughed  again  for  me  and  harrowed 
in  two  acres  of  rye.     November  8  -  4  of  my  parish  laid  up 
wall  for  me  and  2  cut  up  brush.     November  10  -  commenced 
the  digging  of  my  well.     December  16  -  a  number  of  hands 
cut  down  a  greater  part  of  ye  timber  for  my  house  and 
brought  some  of  it  to  a  place  for  building.     December  24  - 
concluded  ye  digging  of  my  well."     In  December  Mr.  Clarke 
also  bought  an  additional  30  acres  of  land  bordering  upon 
that  which  he  had  bought  in  September.     The  price  was 
$627.50. 

His  house  being  completed,  Mr.   Clarke  married  Rebecca 
Jones  of  Hopkinton  on  February  1,   1798  and  brought  her 
home  to  Norton  the  same  day. 

A  letter  that  Mrs.  Clarke  wrote  to  her  mother  tells 
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how  a  Parson's  wife  was  welcomed  to  Norton  in  the  18th 
Century : 

"Dear  Mama:    I  eagerly  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
that  has  offered  since  my  arrival  at  Norton  of  writing  to 
you,   the  principal  intent  of  which  is  to  give  you  an 
account  of  what  Mr.  Clarke  calls  the  female  ordination. 
When  we  came  within  about  two  miles  of  Mr.  Clarke's  house, 
we  were  saluted  with  two  cannon,  which  I  suppose  was  in 
imitation  of  the  launching  of  the  Frigate,  and  when  we 
arrived  there  we  found  between  two  and  three  hundred  people 
collected.     They  had  paraded  themselves  each  side  of  the 
way  from  the  house  to  the  road  and  we  marched  up  between 
them  into  the  house;   then  Mr.   Clarke  had  business  enough 
to  do  to  introduce  his  lady  to  the  company  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  for  a  long  time  but  "Mrs.   Clarke  you  are 
welcome  to  Norton,"  and  this  has  been  the  chief  sound  ever 
since;   in  the  next  place,  we  had  an  elegant  dinner  composed 
of  almost  everything  you  can  mention,   such  as  roast  turkey, 
fowls,  beef,  veal,  boiled  dishes,   plum  pudding,  rice 
pudding,  apple  pyes,   tea,   plum  cake,  and  a  great  many  other 
things  that  I  have  forgotten.     When  dinner  was  ready, 
Madam  Clarke  was  conducted  to  the  head  of  the  table  by 
Brigadier  General  Cobb.     Mr.   Clarke  was  seated  on  the 
opposite  side,   for  the  table  was  very  long  and  narrow; 
next  to  him  sat  Mr.  Green,  minister  of  Mansfield;  opposite 
to  him,  his  lady;  next  to  her  sat  Mrs.  Leonard.  The 
Judge  did  not  sit  down.     Opposite  to  her  his  daughter, 
the  rest  at  this  table  were  all  ladies,  and  I  was  some- 
where in  among  chem.     There  were  seven  fires  built  in  the 
house,  and  every  part  of  it  was  filled  with  people,  and 
I  had  to  dress  myself  among  all  this  hurry  and  skurry, 
but  I  got  into  a  little  closet  up  chamber  which  was  the 
only  empty  place  I  could  find  between  the  cellar  and  the 
garret.     The  next  day,  a  parcel  of  them  came  to  take  care 
of  their  things,  wash  the  dishes  and  clean  the  house;  we 
had  about  thirty  to  dine  that  day.     We  have  not  been  out 
anywhere  avisiting  yet  or  had  anybody  here  except  some 
of  the  neighbors  that  have  called  in  a  few  minutes." 
Unfortunately,   the  remairder  of  this  interesting  letter 
has  been  lost. 

Much  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  home 
life  in  the  Parsonage  was  a  busy,  interesting,  happy  one, 
although  Mrs.  Clarke  was  never  in  strong  health.  One  of 
Mrs.  Clarke's'  sisters  was  married  to  a  Dr.  Jeremy  Stimson 
of  Hopkinton.  The  two  families  maintained  close  ties  and 
apparently  the  Reverend  Clarke  communicated  with  Dr. 
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Stimson  about  Mrs.  Clarke's  health.     We  have  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  from  the  doctor  to  Rev.  Clarke: 
"The  body  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  cold  by 
light  and  warm  clothes.     Perhaps  a  fine  flannel  shift 
and  pantaloons  would  be  of  service,  provided  Mrs.  Clarke 
could  bring  herself  to  bear  them.     You  may  tell  her, 
however,   I  will  dispense  with  the  pantaloons  if  she  will 
make  her  shift  long  enough  to  come  down  to  her  feet." 

Mrs.   Clarke  lived  nine  years  after  this  letter  was 
written,  dying  in  1311  in  her  forty-fourth  year  and 
leaving  three  children. 

About  two  years  later,   on  November  12,   1812,  the 
Rev.   Pitt  Clarke  married  Maria  Jones  Stimson  of  Hopkinton, 
his  first  wife's  niece.     At  this  time,  Mr.   Clarke  was 
forty-nine  years  of  age  and  Maria  was  twenty-five.  The 
three  Clarke  children,  namely  Abby,  age  14,  William,  age 
12  and  John,  age  y  were  still  at  home.     With  his  second 
wife,   the  Rev.   Pitt  Clarke  had  four  more  children.  They 
were  George,  Manlius,  Edward  and  a  daughter  Harriet  who 
lived  only  one  cay. 

All  through  his  life  Mr.   Clarke  enjoyed  robust  good 
health,  which  he  attributed  to  hard  work  upon  his  father's 
farm  in  his  youth  and  upon  his  own  farm,  where  he  worked 
some  hours  every  morning.     The  Parsonage  was  also  a  sort 
of  tiny  prep  school  for  Harvard  University.     Pitt  Clarke 
prepared  many  young  men  for  college  and  over  a  period  of 
time  had  the  charge  and  instruction  of  a  number  of  Harvard 
students  who  had  been  suspended  from  the  University  for 
various  reasons  and  "rusticated"  to  the  country  parson  in 
Norton . 

Pitt  Clarke  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
skillful  and  judicious  manager  of  young  men  and  the 
Harvard  students  became  his  chief  source  of  income.  A 
bowling  alley  was  built  on  the  farm  for  their  use.  As 
part  of  their  discipline  and  training,   they  were  all  given 
daily  chores  upon  the  farm.     Their  rooms,  not  as  finely 
finished  as  the  front  rooms,  were  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
near  a  back  staircase  leading  to  an  extra  rear  door. 
They  could  come  and  go  without  disturbing  the  family, 
but  they  could  not  miss  a  bulletin  board  neatly  fitted  into 
the  rear  wall  of  the  house,  where  Pitt  Clarke  posted  their 
work  assignments  on  the  farm. 

Pitt  Clarke  emerges  from  the  material  available 
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about  him  as  a  dignified,   scholarly,  practical,  hard- 
working Christian  gentleman  and  quite  liberal  for  a 
clergyman  of  his  time.     He  allowed  his  students  to  attend 
the  town  dances,  but  with  strict  provisions  for  their 
returning  at  a  specified  time. 

On  one  occasion,  a  young  man  did  not  return  to  the 
parsonage  at  the  appointed  hour.     The  story  is  recorded 
that  Mr.   Clarke  strode  onto  the  dance  floor,  separated 
the  young  man  from  his  partner,   picked  him  up  bodily  and 
carried  him  out  of  the  hall  on  his  back. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  description  of  these 
dances  held  in  the  Meeting  House  on  the  common  written 
in  a  letter  by  a  niece  of  Mrs.   Pitt  Clarke  to  her  family 
in  Hopkinton,   as  follows:   "I  would  give  you  a  description 
of  the  baJl,  but  cannot  particularize  at  this  time; 
imagine  then  a  collection  of  all  the  town,  near  of  all 
ages,   sexes  and  conditions,   from  the  factory  girls  to 
the  nieces  of  the  Hon.   Pitt  Clarke;   imagine  these  all 
skipping  and  cutting  capers  after  the  sound  of  one  poor 
violin  with  the  strings  constantly  scraping,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
my  precious  time  in  describing  it  and  will  only  assure 
you  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time."     The  year  was  about 
1804. 

Sunday  was  a  very  busy  day  at  the  Parsonage.  The 
stock  on  the  farm  had  to  be  taken  care  of  just  as  on 
any  other  day  and  breakfast  prepared,  eaten  and  cleaned 
up  amid  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  about  a  dozen  people 
preparing  for  going  to  the  Sabbath  meeting.     Very  likely, 
Rev.   Clarke  put  his  gown  on  at  home  and  led  his  household 
on  foot  down  the  tree-lined  country  lane  to  the  Meeting 
House  on  the  common.     His  parishioners  rose  as  he  entered 
and  did  so  when  he  left.     After  a  service  of  an  hour  or 
two,  an  intermission  was  held  for  dinner.     The  Pitt  Clarke 
family  returned  to  the  Parsonage  and  generally  took  some 
guests  from  the  outlying  districts  with  them  for  dinner. 
Then  there  was  an  afternoon  service  lasting  until  four 
o'clock.     Sunday  evening  was  an  occasion  for  socializing 
and  certain  parishioners  were  regular  visitors  at  the 
Parsonage,   including  Judge  George  Leonard,  General  Silas 
Cobb  and  Deacon  Joseph  Hodges. 

The  Parsonage  was,   of  course,   the  center  of  spiri- 
tual life  in  Norton,  as  there  was  only  one  church  in  town 
at  the  time.     It  was,  however,  a  center  of  intellectual 
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and  community  affairs  as  well.     Within  a  few  months  of 
Pitt  Clarke's  arrival  in  Norton,   the  first  library  was 
organized.     Pitt  Clarke  was  one  of  the  thirty-six  original 
proprietors  of  the  first  "Norton  Library"  and  the  first 
librarian  and  the  only  one  for  forty-one  years.     He  purchased 
the  books,  which  numbered  278  volumes  in  1825,  and  kept 
them  ir  the  dining  room  of  the  parsonage.     This  first 
library's  constitution  was  dated  January  29,   1794.  It 
was  not  a  public  library.     The  proprietors  paid  twenty-four 
shillings  a  share  and  dues  of  one  shilling,   six  pence  per 
year  and  could  borrow  only  one  book  per  share  at  a  time. 
Our  present  Norton  Public  Library  was  incorporated  on 
April  7,   1886,  but  can  claim  some  distant  kinship  to  the 
Norton  Proprietors'  Library  of  1794  as  it  has  in  its  pos- 
session today  the  "Pitt  Clarke"  books. 

Pitt  Clarke  was  also  very  interested  in  the  public 
schools.     He  sometimes  boarded  teachers  at  his  house  and 
was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  for  several  years. 
He  often  visited  the  district  schools  and  assisted  in 
selecting  the  books  they  used. 

In  1832,   the  harmonious  relationship  of  almost  forty 
years'  duration  between  Pitt  Clarke  and  his  parishioners 
came  to  an  end.     He  was  charged  with  being  unorthodox  in 
his  theology.     As  a  result,   five  male  members  and  six 
female  members  of  his  church  seceded  and  formed  the 
Trinitarian  Congregational  Church.     Three  years  later,  on 
February  13,   1833,  at  the  age  of  three  score  and  twelve 
years  and-  after  a  ministry  o'f  forty-one  years  and  seven 
months,  Pitt  Clarke  died. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  split  in  his  church  happened 
to  Pitt  Clarke,  as  the  more  we  learn  about  him  the  more 
he  emerges  as  an  admirable  man.     History  now  tells  us  that 
this  schism  in  the  Congregational  Church  was  in  the  air 
at  the  time  and  occurred  in  most  of  the  parishes  in  the 
state . 

After  Pitt  Clarke's  death,  Mrs.  Clarke  moved  to 
Cambridge  to  make  a  home  for  her  two  sons  who  were  attend- 
ing Harvard.     Their  home  at  42  Mansfield  Avenue  was  sold. 
Two  families  of  which  we  know  nothing  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  "Pitt  Clarke"  house.     Then,   the  Freeman  family 
acquired  it  and  maintained  possession  for  about  ninety 
years . 

In  1950  it  was  restored  and  modernized  with  little 
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disturbance  to  the  main  features.     Still  to  be  seen  are 
the  hand-cut  timbers  and  pegged  beams,   the  wide-board 
floors,   the  old  latches  and  hinges,   the  eight  fireplaces, 
the  built-in  cupboards  around  the  chimneys,   two  brick 
ovens  and  a  set  boiler.     The  stone  walls  still  stand,  and 
near  the  back  door  is  the  old  well.     Also  near  one  of  the 
doors  is  a  wooden  plaque  where  Pitt  Clarke  tacked  up  the 
daily  farm  duties  for  the  Harvard  students  whom  he  tutored. 
The  house  was  shaded  by  a  huge  elm  tree,   perhaps  planted 
by  the  minister  or  some  member  of  his  family. 
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BOYS  AND  TROLLEYS 

The  Norton  Historical  Society  had  its  last  meeting 
of  the  year  1966  on  June  21st  at  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Trini- 
tarian Congregational  Church.     An  unusual  and  promising 
evening  had  been  planned.     Members  had  been  asked  to 
bring  a  prized  family  possession,  a  curio,  or  old  Norton 
pictures  for  display  and  or  explanation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Society,  we  brought  a  switch 
bar  from  one  of  the  trolley  cars  of  the  Norton,  Taunton 
and  Attleboro  Street  Railway.     This  bar  is  a  sort  of 
small  crow  bar  about  three  and  one-half  feet  long  with 
a  loop  at  the  top  to  fit  your  hand.     One  of  these  bars 
was  carried  in  each  end  of  the  trolley  cars,  which  were 
all  double-ender s .     They  were  used  to  remove  and  replace 
the  rubber  plugs  which  held  the  rails  of  the  switches 
in  place.     All  of  the  switches  on  the  N.T.  &  A.ST.R.R. 
were  manually  operated  and  required  that  the  operator 
stop  the  trolley  and  get  out  and  work  them  with  the  help 
of  his  switch  bar. 

This  particular  switch  bar  which  we  have  was  made 
by  my  father,  Wilfred  J.  Yelle,  who  was  at  first  a  black- 
smith and  then  maintenance  foreman  of  the  N.T.   &  A.ST.  R.R. 
He  brought  this  bar  home  to  use  in  tethering  our  cow, 
which  grazed  in  a  field  where  the  Fernandes  Super  Market 
is  now  located.     Our  old  cow,  Daisy,  would  probably  con- 
sider it  fitting  and  proper  that  tons  of  dairy  products 
are  now  sold  in  her  old  pasture,  but  what  would  she  think 
about  pasteurization  and  homogenizat ion ,  paper  cartons, 
and  mechanical  milking?     Daisy  provided  our  family  with 
warm  milk  directly  to  a  pail  by  hand.     It  was  strained 
and  cooled  in  our  kitchen  and  that  was  the  only  processing 
between  Daisy  and  consumer. 

We  have  digressed  a  bit,  but  would  like  to  recall 
one  more  fond  memory  brought  to  mind  by  our  switch  bar. 
When  a  car  had  to  stop  for  the  motorman  to  work  a  switch, 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  fun  presented  itself  to  the 
local  small  fry. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  holiday  such  as  April  Fools' 
Day  or  Halloween,  a  gang  of  boys  would  wait  in  hiding  until 
a  car  stopped,   the  motorman  changed  the  switch  and  re- 
entered the  car.     Then,  before  he  could  get  started,  a 
boy  would  pull  the  rope  attached  to  the  trolley  pole  and 
remove  it  from  the  power  wire  and  catch  it  under  the  hook 
on  the  roof  of  the  car.     The  car  was  then  powerless  and 
immobile  until  the  motorman  got  out  and  put  the  trolley 
pole  back  on  the  electric  wire.     You  can  imagine  what 
followed . 
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HOW  NORTON  ACQUIRED  THE  WATER  WORKS 


The  Norton  Water  Department  was  55  years  old  on 
December,   18,   1978.     The  Town  did  not  originate  its 
water  department.     It  was  brought  from  a  Boston  bank 
after  the  private  company  that  operated  it  went  bank- 
rupt.    Most  worthwhile,   far-sighted  projects  in  Norton 
are  not  easily  accomplished  and  our  Water  Department 
is  no  exception.     The  Water  Department  had  a  turbulent 
gestation  period  that  lasted  thirteen  years.     In  1910 
the  legislature  passed  a  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  incor- 
porate the  Norton  Water  Company,"  also  known  as  Chapter 
466  of  the  Acts  of  1910.     It  appears  that  this  corpora- 
tion was  conceived  by  Henry  A.  Hanscom  of  the  Hanscom 
Construction  Company  as  a  promotional  scheme  to  develop 
a  water  supply  company  in  Norton  and  eventually  to  sell 
it  to  the  town.     Two  well  known  civic  leaders  and  busi- 
ness men  of  Norton  were  among  the  incorporators.  Andrew 
H.   Sweet,  a  native  son,  was  one.     In  1884  he  founded  two 
Norton  businesses,  one  of  which  is  still  going  strong. 
One  is  Sweet  Paper  Box  Company  and  the  other  is  the 
Sprague  and  Reynolds  Company,  which  just  recently  closed 
its  doors.     The  other  man  was  George  H.   Talbot,  who  founded 
the  Talbot  Wool  Combing  Company  in  1909.     The  Talbot 
plant  located  on  Elm  Street  now  houses  Eureka  Box  and 
Sheffield  Silver,   both  of  which  are  divisions  of  Reed 
and  Barton  Silversmiths  of  Taunton. 

These  two  far-sighted  and  successful  business  men 
no  doubt  reali  :ed  that  Norton  needed  a  municipal  water 
system  for  fucure  residential  and  business  growth  and 
fire  protection  but  did  not  think  that  the  town  would 
vote  for  such  an  expensive  project  until  its  benefits 
were  demonstrated.     We  have  this  thought  because  in 
the  charter  of  the  Norton  Water  Company,  all  the  machin- 
ery for  eventual  take-over  by  the  town  is  spelled  out. 

The  Norton  Water  Company  started  operations  in  1910. 
A  source  of  water  was  acquired  down  on  Pine  Street;  wells 
were  driven,  a  pumphouse  built,   pumps  installed,  several 
miles  of  water  mains  constructed  and  the  standpipe  at  the 
rear  of  57  West  Main  Street  constructed.     On  July  27, 
1910,  a  Special  Town  Meeting  voted  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  Norton  Water  Company  for  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires.     The  vote  was  Yes-72,  No-55. 
On  August  5,   1910,  a  Special  Town  Meeting  voted  to  rescind 
the  action  of  the  July  meeting  by  a  Yes  vote  of  172  for 
recision  and  No  vote  of  119.     So  the  year  1910  ended 
without  any  help  for  the  Norton  Water  Company  from  the 
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Town  of  Norton. 

After  the  defeat  mentioned  above,   the  townspeople 
interested  in  securing  water  under  pressure  for  fighting 
fires  despaired  of  doing  business  with  the  town  and 
turned  to  the  legislature.     On  May  9,   1911,  the  Norton 
Fire  District  was  established  by  Chapter  426  of  the  Acts 
of  1911.     The  Norton  Fire  District  took  in  an  area  cover- 
ing from  one-third  to  one-half  of  Norton.     It  started 
near  the  Attleboro  line  and  went  as  far  as  the  railroad 
tracks  in  East  Norton.     The  inhabitants  within  the  limits 
of  the  Norton  Fire  District  were  made  a  body  corporate 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  with  water  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  and  domestic  use,  providing 
firefighting  equipment  and  for  assessing  and  raising 
taxes  for  payment  of  such  services.     Chapter  426  provided 
for  acceptance  of  the  act  by  the  district  inhabitants, 
which  was  quickly  done.     It  also  provided  for  the  election 
of  Water  Commissioners,  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer.  Meetings 
were  called  in  a  manner  similar  to  and  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  town  meetings.     The  taxes  levied  by  the 
district  were  assessed  by  the  Town  Assessors  and  collected 
by  the  Town  Collector,  who  turned  the  proceeds  over  to 
the  District  treasurer. 

The  year  1913  marked  some  disagreements  between  the 
Town  and  the  District.     At  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Warrant  to  see  if  the  Town  would 
pay  the  claims  of  Charles  F,.   Robinson  for  surveying  the 
bounds  of  the  Fire  District  and  of  Frank  A.   Clapp  for 
horse  hire  furnished  the  surveyor.     Since  this  was -obvi- 
ously a  liability  of  the  District,   it  was  voted  down. 
The  same  article  was  brought  up  at  a  Special  Town  Meeting 
in  December  and  voted  down  by  a  bigger  margin.  The 
Fire  District  was  at  this  time  apparently  furnishing 
water  to  schoolhouses ,  public  buildings  and  drinking 
fountains  without  charge  to  the  Town.     At  this  meeting, 
reimbursement  for  this  service  was  sought,  but  the  Town 
voted  to  dismiss  the  article  from  the  Warrant. 

So  the  year  1913  ended  up  with  the  people  of  Norton 
having  three  separate  corporations  involved  in  the  busi- 
ness of  water  supply  and  fire  fighting.     They  were  the 
Norton  Water  Company,   the  Norton  Fire  District  and  the 
Town  of  Norton  itself. 

The  Fire  District  was  organized  to  fight  fire. 
Under  its  act  of  incorporation,   it  apparently  had  to 
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buy  its  water  from  the  Norton  Water  Company  and  was  also 
given  the  right  to  buy  the  Water  Company  under  the  same 
terms  as  the  town. 

In  1913  the  Norton  Water  Company  issued  a  financial 
statement  for  its  first  seventeen  and  one-half  months 
of  operation  which  was  printed  in  the  town  report. 

Plant  and  real  estate  were  valued  at  $149,153.49. 
Bonds  and  stock  had  been  issued  to  the  value  of  $160,000.00. 
Revenue  had  been  received  amounting  to  $9,673.08  and 
expenses  incurred  of  $11,029.86  for  a  deficit  of  $1,356.78. 

For  ten  years  from  1913  to  1923,   the  Norton  Water 
Company  produced  water  which  it  sold  among  others  to 
the  Norton  Fire  District  for  fire-fighting  purposes. 
The  Norton  Fire  District  resold  water  for  public  buildings, 
schools  and  fountains  to  the  Town  of  Norton. 

Finally,  on  December  18,   1923,  a  special  town  meet- 
ing was  suddenly  called  to  see  if  the  town  would  vote 
to  buy  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  Norton  Water 
Company  for  the  sum  of  $115,000. 

The  moderator  called  on  Elmer  E.   Lane,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,   to  explain  the  object  of  the 
meeting.     Mr.   Lane  outlined  the  organization  of  the 
Norton  Water  Company,  which  apparently  was  financially 
controlled  by  the  Hanscom  Construction  Company.  The 
Hanscom  Construction  Company  had  been  recently  forced 
into  bankruptcy.     A  Boston  Trust  Company,  holding  the 
Norton  Water  Company  bond  ($75,000)  and  $40,000  worth  of 
stock,  had  agreed  to  sell  the  Water  Company  to  the  town. 
The  selectmen  hired  an  engineer  to  appraise  the  property 
and  the  report  indicated  an  appraised  value  of  $163,000 
and  a  replacement  value  of  $243,000. 

George  H.  Fuller,  chairman  of  the  Norton  Finance 
Committee,   stated  that  the  committee  recommended  the 
purchase  and  moved  "that  the  town  acquire  the  rights 
and  properties  of  the  Norton  Water  Company  as  authorized 
by  Section  12  of  Chapter  466  of  the  Acts  of  1910  and 
that  $115,000,000  be  appropriated  therefor."    The  money 
was  to  be  raised  by  the  issuance  of  thirty-year  bonds. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  ballot  vote  was 
taken.     Thomas  Curran,  Alfred  Clapp,  and  James  Freeman 
were  qualified  as  tellers.     The  result  was  as  follows: 
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Total  ballots  167;  necessary  for  two-thirds  majority 
112;  Yes  ballots  113;  No  ballots  54.     Moderator  R.  Clyde 
L'Amoureaux  declared  the  motion  carried  and  the  meeting 
adjourned . 

On  January  23,   1924,  a  special  town  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  three  water  commis- 
sioners to  run  the  new  purchase.     There  were  five 
candidates  for  the  three  positions.     After  the  smoke 
had  cleared,   it  was  found  that  the  following  were  elected 
to  be  the  first  commissioners  of  the  Norton  Water  Depart- 
ment —  George  H.  O'Brien,   Superintendent  of  the  Talbot 
Wool  Combing  Company;  Robert  W.  Hewins ,  Superintendent 
of  the  Norton,  Taunton  and  Attleboro  Street  Railway; 
and  Walter  C.   S.  Wood,  owner  of  a  coal,  grain  and  teaming 
business.     The  Commissioners  were  all  capable,  civic- 
minded  businessmen.     At  the  end  of  1924,  after  the  first 
nine  months  of  town-ownership  and  operation  of  the  water 
department,   they  made  an  excellent  report  on  what  the 
town  had  acquired,   their  activities  in  the  first  nine 
months  and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

The  Comissioners ,   as  a  first  step,  immediately 
examined  the  pumping  plant  after  the  official  turnover 
in  March  of  1924.     They  found  that  the  plant  was  ill 
maintained,  records  were  foggy  and  the  machinery  in 
ridiculous  shape,  considering  its  importance.     The  plant 
consisted  of  two  250  gallon  pumps  geared  to  two  internal 
combustion  engines  through  a  common  drive  shaft.  The 
drive  shaft  was  sprung  and  warped,  and  the  engines  and 
pumps  would  not  work  in  unison  as  intended.     One  engine 
was  badly  worn,   frequently  requiring  up  to  two  hours  to 
start.     One  pump  was  out  of  service  due  to  a  cracked  base. 
In  short,   the  plant  was  only  50%  operable.     To  use  their 
own  words,   the  commissioners  reported,   "Put  briefly,  the 
plant  was  in  a  condition  to  be  expected  frcm  five  years 
of  neglect  and  poor  supervision." 

The  plant  was  quickly  overhauled  and  put  on  a  reliable 
and  efficient  basis.     One  engine  was  so  badly  worn  that 
it  was  not  repaired;  but,   instead,  an  electric  motor 
was  installed  and  electric  power  and  lights  installed 
in  the  pump  house.     This  was  accomplished  without  inter- 
rupting service. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  these  first  commis- 
sioners thought  about  water  meters  in  1924.  Their  com- 
ments are  worthy  of  being  quoted  verbatim — "Water  is 
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being  used  altogether  too  freely.     The  unreasonable  use 
of  sill  cocks,  such  as  all  night  or  twenty-four  hours 
use,   toleration  of  constantly  leaking  plumbing  fixtures, 
tying  down  of  bubbling  fountains  so  they  operate  con- 
tinuously, opening  of  connections  to  run  all  through 
cold  nights  to  prevent  freezing,  and  so  on  down  the 
list,  the  Board  deplores,  and  they  must  be  metered  and 
become  sources  of  revenue.     Good  practice  requires  100% 
metering.     Thirty  takers  are  now  metered  out  of  about 
four  hundred.     One  hundred  meters  were  bought  in  1924 
for  $1,100.00  and  will  be  installed  shortly.  Conserva- 
tion through  measured  service  or  full  payment  for  unlim- 
ited waste  is  necessary,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
policy  of  measured  service  be  pressed." 

To  continue  with  the  report,   it  was  found  that  the 
mains  were  in  order,  but  two  hydrants  were  damaged  by 
automobiles  in  the  first  nine  months  of  operation.  The 
Commissioners  were  quite  peeved  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  autos  came  from  out  of  state  with  the  result  that 
they  were  unable  to  collect  for  the  damage. 

The  Comissioners  must  have  put  in  a  very  busy  nine 
months.     They  found  that  tools  and  repair  equipment  were 
deficient  and  purchased  $800.00  worth  of  new  ones.  They 
recommended  the  installation  of  a  new  siren  fire  alarm 
in  order  that  employees  could  be  alerted  and  start  the 
pumps  during  fires.     An  accounting  system  was  set  up  as 
follows:     the  receipts  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be 
estimated,  an  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  requested, 
and  the  assessors  would  use  the  same  figure  as  an  esti- 
mated receipt  in  figuring  the  tax  rate. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  operation,  receipts 
amounted  to  $15,433.50  and  total  expenses  were  $14,413.37. 
The  Commissioners  commented  that  "Income  should  be  increased 
and  pumping  hours  decreased  in  1925  through  the  use  of 
meters . " 
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LIONS,  HORSES  AND  DOGS 


The  Norton  Lions  celebrated  their  twentieth  anni- 
versary in  1965  and  an  indication  of  their  strength  and 
vitality  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  still  many 
charter  members  active  in  the  organization.     Our  local 
club  is  a  true  and  tried  link  in  a  chain  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  active  service  club  in  the  world.  Lions 
Clubs  are  primarily  organized  to  render  service  to  their 
community,  state  and  nation  and  to  do  so  willingly  in  a 
spirit  of  good  fellowship. 

The  Norton  Lions  Club  in  the  past  thirty-two  years 
has  rendered  immeasurable  service  to  the  Town  of  Norton 
in  many  small  and  many  large  projects,  many  of  which  are 
known  and  many  of  which  are  unknown  and  will  remain  so 
as  far  as  the  club  is  concerned.     The  club  has  special- 
ized in  large  projects  of  a  nature  beneficial  to  the  entire 
Town,  which,  because  of  legal  or  financial  reasons,  could 
not  be,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  not  been  accomplished  by  the 
Town  government . 

The  case  of  the  Town  ambulance  is  a  good  example. 
For  many  years,   the  Town  had  needed  an  ambulance  but, 
mainly  for  financial  reasons,  had  never  provided  one. 
The  Lions  Club,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  John 
Farrell,  sensed  the  public  demand  and  need  and,  unham- 
pered by  the  restrictions  of  Town  government,  donated 
the  first  ambulance  to  the  Town.     The  various  major 
projects  completed  by  the  Lions  over  the  past  thirty- 
two  years  are,  of  course,   too  numerous  to  list;  but, 
we  would  like  to  mention  a  few  which  come  to  mind:  the 
plantings,   landscaping  and  curbing  at  the  Town  Hall 
completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,500.00;  radio 
equipment  to  the  Police  Department;  a  boat,  motor  and  other 
equipment  to  the  Rescue  Squad;  a  large  cash  gift  to  the 
Conservation  Commission;   the  first  two  T.V.   sets  that 
the  School  Department  ever  had;  and  a  back  stop  for  the 
High  School  baseball  field. 

In  addition,  almost  every  worthwhile  cause  and  drive 
originating  in  Norton  has  had  a  helping  hand  from  the 
Lions,  and  many  from  beyond  Norton,  such  as  Sturdy  Hos- 
pital,  the  Jimmy  Fund  and  Eye  Research. 

In  1966  the  Chartley  Garden  Club  started  filling 
the  old  horse  trough  at  Norton  Center  with  flowers. 
This  is  a  good  deed  which  has  been  unobtrusively  done 
each  summer  for  several  years.     In  the  Fall,   the  flowers 
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are  removed  and  replaced  by  evergreens.     For  many  years, 
this  small  item  of  our  heritage  remained  neglected  and 
useless;  now,  once  again,   it  appears  useful,   if  only  in 
a  decorative  manner. 

To  call  this  cast  iron  structure  a  horse  trough  is 
not  completely  right  as  it  provided  drinking  facilities, 
for  men  and  dogs  as  well  as  horses.     The  dog  trough  cai 
be  plainly  seen  at  the  present  time,  although  it  was 
covered  by  earth  and  grass  for  many  years  until  it  was 
accidentally  uncovered  during  the  reconstruction  of 
East  Main  Street  several  years  ago. 

Thirsty  people  did  not  have  to  elbow  horses  or 
dogs  out  of  the  way  to  get  a  drink.     A  sort  of  cast  iron 
canopy,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  wide,  a  foot  deep 
and  twenty  inches  high,  was  bolted  to  the  rim  of  the 
trough  to  provide  a  private  drinking  space  for  humans. 
To  the  best  of  our  memory,   it  was  not  necessary  to  push 
a  button  or  step  on  a  lever  to  quench  your  thirst.  A 
fountain-like  jet  of  water  emerged  from  the  base  of  the 
canopy  continuously  and  the  overflow  ran  into  the  horse 
trough  and  kept  it  full. 

This  canopy  was  in  place  until  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago.     Why  it  was  removed  or  where  it  is,  we  would 
be  happy  to  learn.     We  like  to  think  that  this  portion 
of  our  one-time  fountain  for  man  and  his  two  best  friends 
will  some  day  be  found  and  put  back  in  its  proper  place 
and  possibly  restored  to  life. 

The  first  High  School  Graduation  in  Norton  was  held 
in  June,   1906.     There  were  six  graduates — one  entered 
Brown  University,  one  entered  Wheaton  Seminary  as  a 
junior,  and  one  became  a  teacher  in  Norton.     Each  graduate 
had  a  major  part  in  the  graduation  exercises.     The  High 
School  staff  consisted  of  a  teaching  principal  and  two 
teachers,  a  ratio  we  can't  compete  with  today. 
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MESSENGERVILLE 


Valentine  Tool  and  Stamping,   Inc.    tore  down  an  old 
house  in  front  of  their  plant  on  West  Main  Street.  We 
don't  know  exactly  how  old  this  house  was,  but  we  do 
know  it  was  built  prior  to  1830. 

Austin  Messenger  lived  in  this  house  and  commenced 
the  making  of  friction  matches  in  1858,  either  in  this 
house  or  in  an  outbuilding  nearby.     George  Faber  Clark, 
a  contemporary,   says  they  were  a  "very  superior  kind." 

He  was  twice  burned  out,  but  each  time  rebuilt. 
He  continued  in  business  with  his  son-in-law,  Andrew  H. 
Sweet,  under  the  name  of  "Messenger  and  Sweet"  until 
about  1880  when  they  sold  out  to  the  Diamond  Match  Co. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  William  E.  Haskell  of 
Austin  Street  for  getting  us  started  on  this  subject. 
Mrs.  Haskell  has  a  large  copper  kettle,  twenty-four 
inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  deep,   in  her  house 
which  was  given  to  her  husband  by  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Sweet 
and  which  she  believes  was  used  in  the  match  factory  as 
a  container  for  a  sulphur  solution. 

After  Messenger  and  Sweet  sold  out,  Andrew  H.  Sweet 
started  in  the  manufacturing  of  wooden  and  paper  boxes 
at  the  same  location.     The  paper  box  factory  burned  down 
in  the  1920' s.     The  business  moved  to  Chartley  and  is 
still  going  strong  as  Sweet  Paper  Box.  Co. ,  under  the 
leadership  of  Irvin  J.  Fuller  of  Draper  Street.  The 
wooden  box  factory,  parts  of  which  are  still  at  the  same 
location,   is  now  a  sales  outlet  for  travel  trailers. 

In  back  of  the  Messenger  house,  Andrew  H.  Sweet 
built  a  brick  garage  which  has  had  a  varied  and  inter- 
esting history.     It  is  now  part  of  the  Valentine  Tool 
and  Stamping  Plant. 

In  1923,   it  was  proposed  at  the  town  meeting  that 
this  garage  be  bought  and  used  for  the  Norton  Center 
Fire  Station  and  Highway  Department.     This  proposition 
was  defeated  and  the  town  instead  moved  the  old  No.  r,» 
District  School  from  the  corner  of  Newcomb  and  North 
Washington  Streets  to  West  Main  Street  and  converted  it 
into  a  fire  station  and  highway  department  garage. 

In  the  1930' s,   this  garage  was  not  occupied  by  any 
business  for  a  period  and  was  leased  to  Talbot  Wool 
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Combing  Company  for  the  storage  of  great  bales  of  raw 
wool.     At  that  time,   the  Messenger  house  was  owned  by 
Myron  Briggs,  whose  two  sons,   Stanley  and  Richard, 
chummed  around  with  the  author  and  two  other  local  boys 
named  Donald  L'Amoureaux  and  Irvin  Fuller,  previously 
ment  ioned . 

This  garage  piled  high  with  very  dirty,  greasy  bales 
of  wool  was  considered  by  these  boys  as  a  wonderful 
place  to  play  tag.     One  hot  day  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
tag  in  the  garage,   the  boys  were  covered  from  head  to 
toe  with  grease,  dirt  and  sweat  and  decided  to  gang  up 
on  the  boy  that  was  "It"  and  take  him  in  the  Briggs- 
Messenger  house  and  give  him  a  bath,  clothes  and  all. 

The  boy  that  was  so  honored  did  not  mind  bathing  or 
soap  and  water,  but  felt  that  under  the  circumstances  he 
should  resist,  which  he  did  to  such  a  degree  that  a  woman, 
very  well  known  in  Norton  today,  who  lived  in  an  apart- 
ment upstairs,  burst  into  the  bathroom  to  see  what  was 
shaking  the  house. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,   the  area  where  the 
Messenger  house  was  located  was  called  Messengerville 
and  this  name  was  used  on  maps  of  the  time.     Today,  we 
call  it  the  Box  Shop  Curve. 
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THE  DEVIL'S  FOOTPRINTS 


In  1966,   the  Town  voted  to  purchase  thirty-eight 
acres  of  land  recently  known  as  the  Rose  Farm,  known 
as  the  Lane  Farm  a  few  years  back  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  a  part  of  the  Leonard  Estate.  The 
purchase  price  was  $25,000.00,  of  which  $6,500.00  was 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commonwealth.     We  think  that  time 
will  prove  that  this  vote  was  wise  and  far-sighted,  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  preservation  of  a  superior  future 
school  site  and  the  acquisition  of  open  land  for  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  purposes.  *- 

Like  most  worthwhile  objectives,   it  was  not  easy 
to  obtain.     The  project  was  turned  down  by  the  Town 
meeting  in  March,   1964.     In  December  1958,  a  motion  to 
acquire  part  of  this  land  as  a  site  for  the  proposed 
L.   G.   Nourse  Elementary  School  was  also  defeated. 

Part  of  this  tract  borders  on  Wading  River  for 
over  1,000  feet.     The  Indians  called  it  the  Coweesset, 
but  it  received  its  English  name  over  200  years  ago  due 
to  the   fact  that  a  man  can  wade   its  entire   length  from 
the  Mansfield  line  to  where  it  joins  Rumford  River  at 
Lockety  Neck.     Many  Norton  men  and  boys  can  attest  to 
this  fact  for  many  parts  of  the  river,    including  those 
from  Skinner's  Bridge  of  Walker  Street  to  the  bridge  at 
West  Main  Street,  around  the  "Island"  at  Barrowsville 
and  in  the  Copper  Works  area. 

We  have  a  copy  of  a  map  of  New  England  made  in 
England  in  1755  which  depicts  some  of  the  present  day 
boundaries  of  Norton  and  shows  and  names  Wading  River. 
The  original  map  can  be  seen  at  Old  Sturbridge  Village. 
This  river,   by  some  miracle,    is  still  relatively  unpol- 
luted and  is  safe  for  bathing  and  swimming.     The  Girl 
Scouts  have  Camp  Edith  Read  located  on  its  shores  northerly 
of  the  Town-owned  portion.     Camp  Finberg  of  the  Attleboro 
Y.M.C.A.    is  located  southerly  of  the  Town's  river  frontage. 
So,   at  some  future  date,  depending  on  finances,  preventing 
pollution  and  if  Attleboro  and  Mansfield  do  not  drink  it 
dry,    the  Town  may  develop  bathing  facilities  on  our  new 
property . 

This  site  also  has  historical  connections  going 
back  into  Norton's  earliest  settlement.     On  the  6th  of 
December  1695,  Thomas  Leonard,   Sen.,   and  James  Leonard, 
Sen.,   received  a  deed  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Taunton 
North  Purchase  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Stony 
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Brook  "on  the  westward  side  of  Coweesset  River"  as  an 
"Incouragement   to  set  up  and  build  a  forge   to  make  iron 
at  said  place,"  and  it  was  "to  be  built  and  in  some 
considerable  forwardness"  before  December  1,   1696  or  the 
grant  of  land  was   to  be  null  and  void. 

Stony  Book  flowed  through  the  area  where  Chartley 
Pond   is   today,   easterly,   roughly  parallel   to  West  Main 
Street   into  Coweesset  or  Wading  River.      In  fact,  the 
present  pond  was  at  least  partially  made  by  the  excava- 
tions  for  bog  iron  along  the  banks  of  Stony  Brook.  So 
we  see  that  this  grant  of  land  to  the  Leonards  in  1695 
took  in  the  area  westerly  of  Wading  River  and  northerly 
of  Stony  Brook  which  would  include,  we  believe,   all  of 
the  land  recently  purchased. 

The  Leonard  family  built  their  forge  on  the  site 
where   the  Sturdy  Building  is   today,   at  the  junction  of 
South  Worcester  Street  and  West  Main.      In  the  foundation 
of  this  building,   at   its  northwest  corner,   you  will  see 
a  granite  stone  marking  the  site. 

Prior  to  1700,    the  Leonards  erected  what  was  probably 
the  first  framed  house   in  Norton  across  the  street  from 
the  iron  works.      It  was  known  as   the  Leonard  Mansion 
house  and  stood  until   the  early  1960's. 

This  brings  us   to  the  story  of  Major  George  Leonard, 
the  son  of  Thomas,    to  whom  it  fell   to  develop  the  iron 
forge.     It  is  said  that  the  Major  made  a  league  with  the 
devil  in  order  to  acquire  great  wealth  and,   as  a  return 
for  the  services  rendered,   Leonard  promised  his  body  to 
the  devil  when  he  died.     At  any  rate,  Major  George  became 
so  rich  and  influential  that  George  Faber  Clark,  author 
of  the  History  of  Norton  published   in  1859,   states  that 
he   lived  very  much  in  the  style  of  English  nobility, 
being  the  owner  of  immense-  tracts  of   land  and  surrOunded 
by  his  tenants.     He  was  tf e  leading  man  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Norton,   one  of  the  first  Selectmen,   the  first 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  and  the  first  Justice 
of  Peace. 

Major  Leonard  became  ill  of  fever  and  died  on  September 
5,    1716.     While  he  was   laid  out,    the  Devil  came  to  claim 
the  body  and,   being  surprised   in  the  act,  he  climbed  out  a 
window  and  gave  a  tremendous  leap  and  landed  on  some  rocks 
30  or  40  rods  back  of  the  house.     He  came  down  with  so 
much  force  or  heat  as   to  make  his  footprints  in  the  rock. 


Scene  from  cemetery  of  the  first  setlers  at  Winnecon- 
net,  William  Witherell  the  first  setler  in  Norton  in 
1669  is  buried  there. 


Drinking  Fountain  for  men,  horses,  and  dogs  erected  in  1898.  It  was  purchased  by  means 
a  town  appropriation  private  subcriptions  and  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Elize  Wheaton. 


Messinger  Memorial  erected  in  1902  in  Norton  Common  Cemetery.  This  cemetery  gets  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  properietors  voted  in  1702  that  the  land  "shall  ly  perpetually 
common  for  publick  uses."  Originally  it  was  the  training  field  for  miltia. 
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Stone  Culvert  in  Great  Woods  maybe  200  years  old. 
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Naturally,    this  immensely  wealthy  and  powerful  family 
went  through  with  the   funeral  as  planned.      It  was  noted 
that  the  coffin  seemed  to  be  of  normal  weight,   but   it  was 
subsequently  determined  on  a  dark  and  moonless  night  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  pine  log.     The  cloven  foot- 
prints can  still  be  seen,    though  somewhat  eroded  by  time 
and  weather.     The  Town  now  owns  the  rocks,   footprints  and 
all. 


1 

The  Joseph  C.  Solmonese  Elementary  School  was  built  on 
this  site  in  1977-78. 
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NORTON'S  RAILROAD 


In  1966  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gave 
permission  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  discontinue  service 
on  the  brance  line  running  from  Mansfield  across  the  Town 
through  East  Norton  to  Taunton.     Thus  ended  a  chapter  in 
Norton's  history  which  goes  back  about  130  years. 

This  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  Norton.  It 
was  called  the  Taunton  branch  and  was  built  during  the 
years  1835  and  1836.     Elkanah  Wood  was  the  first  station 
agent.     The  depot,  which  is  still  standing,  was  built  in 
1853.     In  its  day,   it  was  quite  a  handsome  building,  which 
you  would  probably  not  suspect  from  its  sad  state  of  repair 
and  the  litter  surrounding  it  today.     There  was  also  a 
flag  station,  called  Crane's  station,  near  the  intersection 
of  Crane  and  Hill  Street.     Daniel  Crane  was  the  station 
agent . 

There  is  a  story  which  George  Faber  Clark  record  J 
in  1859  that  when  surveys  were  made  for  this  railroad  3 
proposition  was  made  by  the  company  to  Judge  Wheaton  that, 
if  he  would  subscribe  liberally  to  the  stock  of  the  road, 
it  would  be  located  through  Norton  Center  Village  near  his 
house.     But  the  Judge,   fearing  it  would  depreciate  the 
value  of  his  property,  declined  the  proposal.     This  seems 
a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  how  it  happened  that 
Norton  has  an  attractive,  unspoiled  center  while  so  many 
communities,   large  and  small,  have  ugly  railroad  facilities 
right  through  their  centers. 

Apparently  transportation  between  Norton  center  and 
the  Depot,   one  mile  away,  was  no  great  problem.  Frank 
Clapp  owned  and  operated  a  livery  stable  at  Norton  center. 
The  old  livery  stable  was  located  to  the  left  rear  of  the 
present  post  office  building.     It  was  a  huge  old  barn  which 
burned  down  about  fifty  years  ago.     Mr.  Clapp  had  a  "station 
wagon,"  powered  by  one  horse,  which  met  the  trains.  It 
held  about  six  people. 

Some  time  later  he  used  a  Model  T  Ford  touring  car 
into  which  12  people  were  jammed  on  one  occasion.  This 
feat  is  the  more  remarkable  to  the  people  who  remember  the 
genial  Mr.   Clapp  as  a  huge  man  who  must  have  occupied  most 
of  the  front  seat. 

We  are  indebted  to  Charles  0.  Bruce  of  170  East  Main 
Street  for  much  information  on  this  subject.     Mr.  Bruce 
became  the  assistant  agent  and  telegraph  operator  at 
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the  East  Norton  depot  on  October  3,   1903  and  about  five 
years  later  he  became  the  agent.     In  those  days,  there 
were  14  passenger  trains  a  day  through  Norton.     This  service 
continued  through  the  1920's.     On  July  6,   1926,   the  East 
Norton  post  office  was  moved  from  just  across  the  tracks 
into  the  depot,  and  Mr.  Bruce  became  the  Postmaster.  He 
paid  $1.00  per  month  rent  to  the  railroad. 

The  young  congressman  who  approved  the  post  off#ice 
transfer  was  the  late  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.   of  North 
Attl*eboro.     Mr.   Bruce  remained  at  East  Norton  until  April 
20,   1952.     Service,   of  course,  gradually  declined  on  this 
line  until  East  Norton  became  a  flag  stop  in  the  30' s. 
Then,   on  December  23,   1955,   the  track  was  cut  at  Mansfield 
and  this  branch  became  a  dead  end. 

In  1965  workmen  started  to  dismantle  the  line.  The 
signal  equipment  was  taken  away.     The  ties  and  rails  were 
removed  and  even  the  crushed  stone  ballast  trucked  away. 
A  question  now  arises  as  to  what  will  happen  to  this  strip 
of  land  running  across  Norton  straight  as  an  arrow  for 
seven  miles. 
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THE  COMMON  FENCE 


Once  again  the  cast  iron  fence  at  Norton  Center 
Common  is  in  a  sad  state  of  repair.     We  trust  that  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  collects  damages  from  the  owners  of 
automobiles  and  others  that  damage  the  fence.     A  few 
years  ago  while  observing  Alex  Rich,  proprietor  of 
Norton  Forge,  repairing  this  fine  old  fence,  our  curi- 
osity about  its  age  and  cost  was  aroused. 

After  a  little  investigation,   it  was  found  that 
on  April  2,   1888,   the  Town  Meeting  voted  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000.00  "to  improve  the  common  in  front  of  the 
Public  Library  by  grading,  curbing,   setting  out  tree', 
etc."     Samuel  A.   Chapin  and  Davis  Gregory  were  appointed 
to  see  that  the  work  was  done.     Their  report  shows  the 
following  expenditures:     Fall  River  Granite  Co.,  granite 
posts  and  sills  $222.00;  Chelmsford  Foundry  Co.,  iron 
fence  $550.00;  P.  Whalen,  concreting  $228.00;   for  a  total 
of  $1,000.00. 

In  addition  to  the  above,   there  were  donated  by 
citizens,  cash,   labor  and  materials  to  the  amount  of 
$722.10,  which  was  expended  by  the  committee  in  grading 
the  land,  building  a  sidewalk  and  otherwise  improving  the 
Common.     The  sum  of  $158.04  was  also  contributed  towards 
rebuilding  and  ornamenting  the  band  stand,  making  the 
total  cost  $1,880.04.     It  is  an  excellent  committee  that 
can  stretch  a  tax  dollar  to  do  the  work  of  two. 

We  wonder  if  this  is  a  case  of  one  good  deed  be- 
getting another.     The  Norton  Public  Library  Building, 
which  was  given  to  the  Town  by  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Wheaton, 
was  dedicated  on  February  1,   1888  and  the  vote  "to 
improve  the  common  in  front  of  the  Public  Library"  was 
taken  just  two  months  later  on  April  2,  1883. 

One  time  in  1966,   the  sum  of  $825.00  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Surplus  Revenue  Account  to  fix  this  cast 
iron  fence  which  was  originally  purchased  for  $550.00. 
Most,   if  not  all,   of  this  repair  money  was  collected  by 
Town  Counsel  and  Selectmen  from  insurance  held  by  the 
owners  of  the  vehicles  responsible  for  the  damage. 
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NORTON  FURNACE  AND  MEADOWBROOK 


in  1966  the  historic  Meadowbrook  area  was  in  the 
news.     The  old  overpass  over  the  railroad  was  replaced 
and  new  approaches  built  for  a  distance  of  about  eight 
hundred  fifty  feet  each  side  of  the  new  bridge.     At  the 
time,  we  visited  Mr.   James  Schneider,  Resident  Engineer 
on  the  project  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
He  said  that  Ab londi-Boynton  Corp.   of  Ashland,  Mass. 
had  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  project  at  a  price 
of  $323,966.00,   the  entire  cost  to  be  paid  for  by  a 
Federal  grant. 

Traffic  heading  southerly  from  Norton  Center  was 
routed  via  Woodward  Street,   South  Worcester  Street  and 
Eddy  Street  back  to  Route  140.     Northbound  traffic  from 
Taunton  was  directed  via  the  same  route,   in  reverse  order, 
of  course.     Woodward  Street  had,  at  the  time,  and  still 
has,  a  railroad  grade  crossing  with  only  a  bell  from  the 
'horse  and  buggy  days  as  a  warning  system.     The  Board  of 
Selectmen  tried  at  the  time,  and  in  recent  years,   to  have 
a  better  warning  system  installed  there,   to  no  avail  as 
yet.     In  1966  and  1967  with  the  use  of  Woodward  Street 
as  a  detour  for  the  bridge  reconstruction,   there  was  a 
flagman  stationed  at  the  railroad  crossing  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,   seven  days  a  week.     A  little  guardhouse  was 
erected  for  his  use.     This  detour  was  in  effect  for  over 
six  weeks.     At  the  time,  we  estimated  that  it  cost  at 
least  $1,500  for  the  flagman.     We  suppose  it  is  silly  to 
muse  why  this  $1,500  couldn't  have  been  used  to  move  a 
flashing  light  system  from  the  recently  abandoned  railroad 
in  East  Norton  to  Woodward  Street;    then  after  the  detour 
was  over,  Woodward  Street  would  have  had  a  more  effective 
warning  system. 

Getting  back  to  the  Meadowbrook  area,  Meadowbrook 
Pond  is,   of  course,  a  man-made  pond.     In  1966  and  1967 
you  could  see  the  natural  size  of  the  brook  as  the  planks 
were  removed  from  the  dam  near  the  road  and  Meadowbrook 
Pond  disappeared  down  stream. 

Two  small  brooks,  rising  wholly  within  Norton  in 
its  southwest  corner,   join  to  form  the  brook  that  feeds 
Meadowbrook  Pond.     The  more  southerly  brook  comes  from 
Crooked  Meadow  Cedar  Swamp,   located  in  the  area  between 
South  Worcester  Street,  East  Hodges  Street  and  the  Taunton 
line.     The  other  small  brook  comes  from  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, rising  in  the  Seekonk  Cedar  Swamp  in  the  Dean  Street 
area.     The  two  brooks  unite  about  half  way  between  South 
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Worcester  Street  and  East  Hodges  Street. 

George  Faber  Clark,  in  his  History  of  Norton, 
published  in  1859,  says  the  name  of  the  brook  feeding 
Meadowbrook  Pond  is  Burt's  Brook.     A  map,  published  in 
the  1890' s,  names  the  more  southerly  brook  as  Meadow 
Brook  and  the  tributary  from  the  Dean  Street  area  as 
Birch  Brook.     A  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Geological 
Survey  map,  published  in  1944,  uses  these  names  also. 

At  any  rate,  Burt's  Brook  or  Meadow  Brook,  which- 
ever name  you  like,   is  probably  the  largest  brook  that 
rises  within  the  limits  of  Norton,  and,  over  the  years, 
provided  water  and  power  for  several  enterprises,  all 
located  near  the  railroad  overpass. 

A  saw  mill  was  built  there  in  the  1700 's  and,  in 
the  fall  of  1800,  a  new  saw  mill  was  built  by  Luther 
Lincoln.     A  carding  mill  was  started  there  in  1814.  A 
shingle  mill  was  erected  in  1817  and  was  still  in  operation 
in  the  1860's.     A  furnace  for  casting  iron  was  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  brook  in  1825  by  Annes  A.  Lincoln,  Jr. 
and  was  in  operation  for  at  least  40  years. 

While  exploring  the  Meadowbrook  area,  we  went  to 
visit  an  old  friend,   the  late  Ed  Marvel,  who  was  born 
in  1387  just  over  the  line  in  Taunton.     He  moved  to 
Meadowbrook  in  1910  after  buying  some  land  across  the 
street  from  the  Seneca  Lincoln  house,  which  is  now  owned 
by  George  DeValk. 

We  spent  an  hour  or  so  with  Ed  at  his  cider  mill, 
talking  about  all  the  amazing,  busy  history  of  Meadow- 
brook in  the  years  gone  by.  He  told  me  about  his  cast 
iron  "Match  safe"  made  at  Norton  Furnace  (Meadowbrook) 
years  ago.  A  friend  came  by  recently  and  wanted  to  buy 
it  in  the  worst  way.  Ed  wouldn't  sell  it  but  gave  it 
to  his  friend. 

The  general  area  along  Taunton  Avenue,  between 
Ed  Marvel's  Cider  Mill  and  Eddy  Street,   is  best  known 
today  as  Meadowbrook.     This  name,  however,  has  only  been 
in  use  about  seventy-three  years.     Prior  to  that  time, 
it  was  known  as  Norton  Furnace,  and  it  is  designated  as 
such  in  a  map  of  Norton  published  in  1895.     This  name 
was  derived  from  the  furnace  or  foundry  for  casting  iron 
built  by  Annes  A.  Lincoln,  Jr.   in  1825,   located  on  the 
north  side  of  Burt's  Brook  and  westerly  of  Route  140. 
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In  1837,  this  furnace  produced  375  tons  of  iron  castings 
valued  at  $37,500.00,  employed  25  men,  and  had  a  capital 
investment  of  $18,000.00  and  was  the  second  or  third  largest 
industry  in  Norton.     In  1845,   this  furnace  made  450  tons 
of  hollow-ware  and  castings,  valued  at  $35,000.00,  employed 
35  men  and  had  a  capital  investment  of  $25,000.00.  This 
industry  was  second  only  to  the  Copper  Works  in  the  value 
of  products  and  number  of  persons  employed.     In  1855, 
500  tons  of  hollow-ware  and  castings  were  manufactured, 
valued  at  $50,000.00,  capital  invested  was  $25,000.00 
and  30  men  were  employed. 

What  finally  happened  to  this  enterprise,  we  do  not 
know.     It  was  still  in  existence  in  1871,  but  no  record 
of  it  can  be  found  in  the  1880' s. 

The  next  development  in  the  area  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Attleboro  Branch  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
in  the  1860's.     A  depot  was  erected  at  Norton  Furnace, 
northerly  of  the  tracks  and  easterly  of  the  road. 

Then  we  find  the  ice  harvesting  industry  moving  in. 
In  1339,  R.  H.  White  of  Taunton  was  assessed  $1,850  for 
two  ice  houses  located  between  the  northerly  edge  of  the 
pond  and  the  railroad  tracks.     Subsequently,   there  were 
seven  huge  ice  houses  located  here  and  a  spur  track  from 
the  railroad  constructed  right  to  them.     There  was  also 
a  stable  attached  to  one  of  the  ice  houses  where  horses 
and  equipment  were  kept  to  transport  the  ice  to  Taunton. 

Around  the  coming  of  the  Ice  Age  at  Norton  Furnace, 
cranberries  also  arrived.     By  1895,   the  Taunton  Cranberry 
Bog  Company  was  assessed  $5,500  for  ninety-one  and  three 
quarter  acres  of  land  at  Norton  Furnace,   including  the 
old  shingle  mill  and  the  old  saw  mill.     Quite  possibly, 
cranberries  and  ice  were  harvested  during  the  same  period. 
R.  H.  White  never  owned  Meadowbrook  Pond.     He  merely  owned 
the  right  to  harvest  the  ice. 

Ice  harvesting  continued  at  Meadowbrook  Pond  all 
through  the  years  until  1941.     In  the  late  1920' s,  a 
huge  fire  destroyed  some  of  the  houses.     Fire  apparatus 
came  from  several  surrounding  towns  and  cities.     In  1925, 
the  Town  of  Norton  purchased  a  model  T.  Ford  combination 
ladder  and  pumper  which  was  used  at  this  fire.     As  we 
recall  it,  our  truck  was  the  only  one  that  drove  through 
a  wall  of  smoke  and  flame  to  reach  a  spot  on  the  far  side 
of  the  ice  houses  near  the  pond  where  the  hose  lines 
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could  be  quickly  dropped  into  the  pond.  Apparently, 
all  the  "visiting  firemen"  stayed  on  the  near  side.  At 
any  rate,  we  recall  that  our  local  fire  fighters  did  a 
grand  job  at  this  fire  and  that  the  whole  Town  was  proud 
of  tnem  and  the  Model  T  Ford. 

Ice  harvesting  continued,  however,   in  spite  of  this 
fire  and  others.     We  recall  "making"  ice  there  in  1937 
or  1938  when  there  were  only  two  houses  standing.  The 
last  ice  was  harvested  in  1941. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  genial  former  Tree  Warden, 
Lanky  Reinhard,   for  a  newspaper  clipping  and  photograph 
published  in  1941.     The  photo  was  taken  on  the  first  day 
of  spring,  but  the  ice  was  20  to  24  inches  thick.  An 
estimated  2,500  tons  were  harvested.     The  houses  had  no 
roofs  as  they  had  been  lost  in  a  fire  the  year  before. 
The  ice  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw  and  sawdust 
to  protect  it  from  the  sun. 

We  mentioned  how  the  most  southerly  village  in  Norton 
was  known  as  Norton  Furnace  until  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.     Then,  we  find,   it  became  known  as  Meadowbrook 
and  remains  so  today.     Two  women,  Lydia  Lincoln  Austin 
and  her  daughter  Annie  Austin,  were,  we  are  told,  largely 
responsible  for  the  change  in  name. 

A  Post  Office  was  established  in  the  village  on 
May  lj   1908  and  was  named  Meadowbrook  on  the  initiation 
of  Annie  Austin.     Her  mother,  Lydia  Lincoln  Austin,  became 
the  Postmaster.     We  say  "Postmaster"  because  postal 
regulations  contain  no  such  word  as  Postmistress.  A 
person  in  charge  of  a  Post  Office  is  a  Postmaster,  regard- 
less of  gender.     The  Post  Office  was  located  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Austin  home,  which  is  still  standing  at  292  Taunton 
Avenue.     The  Post  Office  wasn't  too  busy.     During  the  first 
twelve  months  of  business,  only  five  money  orders  were 
issued.     However,   the  next  year,  business  doubled.  In 
1910,   stamp  sales  reached  a  total  of  $187.41. 

On  November  27,   1911,  C.  A.   Snow  purchased  a  money 
order  for  $2.50  made  out  to  W.  C.   S.  Wood,  drawn  upon  the 
Post  Office  at  East  Norton.     The  fee  was  three  cents. 
To  get  his  mail  at  East  Norton,  Mr.  Wood  needed  only  to 
step  out  of  his  place  of  business  and  walk  about  fifty 
yards  across  the  tracks  to  the  Post  Office.     We  can't 
help  but  wonder  how  long  it  took  for  the  money  order  to 
go  the  four  miles  from  Meadowbrook  to  East  Norton. 
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Mrs.  Austin  was  the  first  and  only  Postmaster  at 
Meadowbrook.     The  office  was  closed  on  March  15,  1912 
and  the  books  of  the  office  were  turned  over  to  the 
Postmaster  at  Norton,  who  was  directed  to  provide  Rural 
Free  Delivery  Service  to  the  area.     Mrs.  Austin  must  have 
been  a  capable  and  busy  woman  as  she  was  also  the  station 
agent  at  the  Meadowbrook  Depot,  which  was  located  just 
fifty  yards  down  the  road  from  her  home  and  Post  Office. 

Miss  Louise  Cooper  of  900  Pleasant  Street,  Attle- 
boro,  a  granddaughter  of  Lydia  Lincoln  Austin,  has  loaned 
us  a  photograph  of  the  Meadowbrook  Depot  taken  around 
1901.     It  shows  a  neat  little  building  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  railroad  bridge  along  the  old  road.     A  frame 
device  is  built  onto  the  roof  and  extends  out  near  the 
track.     A  mail  pouch  could  be  fastened  to  the  frame  and 
be  picked  up  by  a  catcher  arm  on  a  passing  train. 

The  railroad  through  Meadowbrook  was  built  in  the 
1860's  and  was  only  a  grade  crossing  tor  about  forty  years. 
We  have  often  wondered  why  the  elaborate  railroad  overpass 
was  built  there  when  several  other  grade  crossings  in 
Norton  and  elsewhere  were  retained. 

Fred  Cooper  of  900  Pleasant  Street,  Attleboro,  told 
us  the  story  of  Pete  Coyle  who  was  killed  with  his  pair 
of  horses  at  the  Meadowbrook  grade  crossing  in  the  1890' s. 
This  accident  and  possibly  the  construction  of  the  trolley 
line  about  the  same  time  caused  the  construction  of  the 
overpass . 

We  mentioned  earlier  that  there  had  been  a  saw  mill 
at  Meadowbrook  from  the  1700 's  and  that  Luther  Lincoln 
built  a  new  one  in  1800.     This  mill  was  subsequently  operated 
by  George  Austin,   a  son  of  Lydia  Austin  who  came  to  an 
untimely  end  as  follows:     One  day,  while  sawing  lumber, 
Mr.  Austin  finished  a  board,   shut  off  the  power  and  turned 
to  leave,  at  the  same  time  throwing  away  a  worthless  stick 
that  remained  in  his  hand.     The  stick  hit  the  still  spin- 
ning saw  blades,  rebounded,  and  hit  Austin  in  the  head, 
killing  him  on  the  spot.     The  saw  mill  was  never  operated 
thereafter . 

We  will  end  on  a  more  cheerful  subject  by  noting 
with  pleasure  that  the  old  home  of  the  Lincolns  and  Austins, 
where  the  Meadowbrook  Post  Office  was  located,   is  still 
occupied  by  their  descendants.     Mrs.     George  Cooper  Jackson 
of  292  Taunton  Avenue  lives  in  the  house  of  her  great 
grandmother,  Postmaster  Lydia  Lincoln  Austin. 
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GEORGE  E.  SMITH 


Flags  around  Norton  Center  were  flown  at  half- 
staff  in  honor  of  George  Edgar  Smith,  who  died  on 
January  10,   1967,   in  his  99th  year.     The  United  States 
Post  Office  joined  in  this  tribute  following  a  Postal 
Regulation  that  allows  the  Post  Office  flag  to  be  flown 
at  half-staff  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  local  person 
from  the  time  of  his  deach  to  his  interment.     It  was 
certainly  fitting  and  proper  to  invoke  this  regulation 
for  George  E.   Smith,  a  native-born  son  of  a  native-born 
son . 

George  E.   Smith  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  town.     The  first  Town  office  he  held 
was  that  of  School  Committeeman,   to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1893.     In  1900,  he  became  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
and  wrote  the  annual  report  for  the  School  Committee, 
in  which  he  stressed  the  importance  of  good  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Town. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  at  113  North 
Washington  Street,  East  Norton,  the  residence  of  the  late 
W.  C.  Johnson.  His  father,  Stillman  LeBaron  Smith,  also 
enjoyed  a  long  life,  living  to  the  age  of  85.  His  grand- 
father, Deacon  Stillman  Smith,  was  born  in  1793  and  lived 
to  be  71  years  of  age.  The  lives  of  these  three  men  extend 
back  almost  to  the  birth  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  his  father's  death  in  1891,  George  E.  Smith 
took  over  the  family  farm.     A  Bristol  County  Atlas  pub- 
lished in  1895  says  this  about  him:     "George  Edgar  Smith, 
East  Norton,   son  of  S.   LeBaron  Smith,   is  a  thorough  Norton- 
man  and  a  typical  farmer.     Born  in  1868,   educated  in  Town, 
he  decided  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  what  a  New  England 
farm  might  become  under  proper  management,   choosing  poultry 
as  a  specialty.     In  1885  the  floorage  of  the  plant  contained 
162  square  feet.     In  nine  years,  nearly  10,000  square  feet 
of  land  was  roofed  for  winter  shelter.     Power  largely 
supplants  hand  labor  and  runs  the  machinery  used  in  pre- 
paring food  for  the  thousands  of  feathered  tribe  that 
later  become  tons  of  poultry. 

With  an  extended  experience  that  has  bred  familiarity 
with  the  best  methods,  Mr.   Smith  is  prepared  to  advise 
as  to  location  and  building,  and  as  agent  for  the  most 
approved  appliances,   to  stock  a  plant  complete  from  incu- 
bators and  heaters  down  to  drinking  fountains.     Of  this 
last  small,   but   important  adjunct,    it  might  be  stated 
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that  he  is  patentee  of  a  fountain,   evolved  by  necessity 
on  his  farm,   that  is  being  adopted  rapidly  into  favor  among 
poultry  men  throughout  the  country,  and  is  worth  the 
investigation  of  the  farmer,  however  modest  may  be  his 
output  of  poultry." 

In  1904,  Mr.   Smith  moved  to  Norton  Center  and 
built  the  fine  home  and  barn  at  26  Mansfield  Avenue, 
where  he  lived  until  death.     His  barn  once  had  a  wind- 
mill upon  it  that  pumped  water  and  provided  power  for 
other  chores.     A  few  years  ago,  while  a  young  man  in 
his  seventies,  Mr.   Smith  turned  the  farm  land  to  the 
rear  of  his  home  into  a  fine  development.     Pitt  Clarke 
Road,  named  after  the  Harvard  scholar  and  third  minister 
of  Norton's  First  Church;   Stillman  Road,  named  after 
Mr.   Smith's  father  and  grandfather;  Avery  Road,  named 
after  the  first  minister  of  the  First  Church;   and  Meadow- 
way  are  all  a  memorial  to  George  E.  Smith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Jacob  Leonard  in  1923,  Mr.  Smith 
became  the  Town  Clerk,  Treasurer  and  Collector,  which 
positions  he  held  for  twenty-six  years.     His  office  was 
in  his  home  at  26  Mansfield  Avenue.     At  this  time,  he  was 
also  in  the  piano  business. 

In  spite  of  the  disparity  in  our  ages,   I  became 
quite  well  acquainted  with  Mr.   Smiti.     His  daughter, 
Mildred  Smith  Blackmer,  was  my  tirsc  grade  teacher  at 
Norton  Center  School.     I  remember  him  coming  to  our  house 
to  t'me  the  piano.     Subsequently,   I  did  chores  at  his 
house,   which  was  only  a  short  walk  from  West  Main  Street 
across  a  couple  of  fields,   a  cranberry  bog  and  a  bit  of 
woods.     Later,   I  visited  his  office  many  times  to  pay 
water  and  tax  bills  for  my  mother. 

During  the  later  1930' s,  while  I  was  going  to 
college,  he  sometimes  gave  me  work  to  do  for  which  he 
paid  me  well.     He  always  encouraged  me  to  continue  my 
education.     In  1939,  while  I  was  Moderator  of  a  Town 
Meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Taunton  Avenue,  he  sat  with 
me  as  Town  Clerk  at  a  table  upon  the  stage.  Suddenly, 
he  turned  to  me  and  asked,   "How  old  are  you,  Joe?"  I 
told  him  I  was  21.     He  said  "That's  wonderful.     I'm  71, 
just  an  even  half  century  older  than  you." 

Mr.   Smith  continued  in  office  until  1949  when  he 
was  81  years  old.     He  always  remained  youthful  and  pro- 
gressive in  outlook  and  more  alert  mentally  than  most 
people  half  his  age. 
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THE  "NEWCOMB"  TOWN  HALL 


As  soon  as  the  "Newcomb"  Town  Hall  was  dedicated 
in  1882,  it  became  a  popular  place  for  social  as  well 
as  town  activities. 

The  town  records  show  that  in  1881,  only  $9.00  was 
received  for  the  use  of  the  old  town  hall  and  $4.00  for 
use  in  1882. 

In  1883,   the  receipts  for  the  use  of  the  new  town 
hall  jumped  to  $109.00,  which,  with  $8.30  worth  of  coal 
left  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,   equalled  the  total 
expenses  of  maintenance. 

Incidentally,   the  old  town  hall  was  used  as  a  school 
house  for  District  No.   1  in  1881,  after  the  school  house 
on  Mansfield  Avenue  burned  down  on  February  9th.  The 
school  committee  thought  it  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary 
and  were  happy  about  it  as  they  considered  it  unfit  for 
their  use. 

After  its  last  fling  as  a  school  house,  the  old 
town  hall  was  sold  for  $175.00,  the  outbuildings  for 
$5.50  and  the  stove  for  $6.00. 

In  1966  The  Norton  Historical  Society  was  given 
some  old  papers  by  Mrs.   Blanche  Dubois,   including  a 
beautifully  handwritten  invitation  to  a  party  at  the  town 
hall  in  1388.     It  reads  as  follows:     "A  complimentary 
party,  given  to  the  ladies,  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Norton,  Tuesday  evening,  March  27th,   1888,   to  which  we 
desire  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  with  ladies.  Music, 
Vaughn's  Orchestra,  of  Providence.     Dancing.  Tickets, 
75  cents.     Refreshments,   25  cents  each.     George  A.  Noyes." 

Of  course,   the  town  meetings  were  held  in  the  town 
hall.     In  the  1880' s  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  the 
town  meetings  were  called  for  10:00  a.m.   and  all  the 
town's  financial  business  and  the  election  of  officers 
was  completed  in  one  daytime  session. 

Over  the  years,   at  various  times,   scheduled  dances, 
movies  and  card  parties  were  held  in  the  hall.  Probably 
the   first  movie  we  ever  saw  was  shown  in  the  town  hall  in 
the   1920' s.      It  was  the  "Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame"  starring 
Lon  Chaney. 
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Wedding  receptions  with  catered  dinners  were  held 
there,   including  one  for  my  sister  Rita  in  1924.     We  were 
very  young  at  the  time,  but  remember  being  impressed  with 
what  a  grand  affair  it  was. 

One  of  our  present  town  officials  had  his  wedding 
reception  there  in  1941.     The  story  goes  that  someone 
smuggled  some   liquor   into  the  party  and  hid  it   in  the 
firebox  of  the  old,  black  iron  stove  in  the  kitchen. 
The  bridegroom's  father  and  the  constable  detailed  to 
provide  law  and  order  were  the  bartenders  and  got  quite 
happy  before  the  party  was  over. 

During  the  1920 's  and  1930' s,   the  grammar  school 
graduation  exercises  were  held  in  the  town  hall.  There 
were  three  grammar  schools  then,   one  at  Barrowsvil le , 
the  Sturdy  School  at  Chartley  and  Norton  Center  School. 
A  joint  graduation  exercise  for  all  three  schools  was 
held  in  the  town  hall. 

In  1947,   the  town  hall,  which  had  been  a  gift  to 
the  town,  had  fallen  upon  hard  times.     In  short,  the 
condition  of  the  hall  was  a  disgrace  to  the  town.  The 
heating  system  was  worn  out  and  outmoded.     The  toilets 
did  not  work  and  were  beyond  repair.     Plaster  had  fallen 
off  the  walls  in  several  places  and  the  laths  were 
exposed . 

A  basketball  team  had  recently  been  organized  at 
Norton  High  School.     The  only  place  it  had  to  practice 
and  play  was  the  town  hall,  which  was  too  small;  the 
floor  was  full  of  splinters;   there  were  no  dressing  rooms, 
toilets  or  showers.     The  basement  had  a  dirt  floor  and  in 
its  center  was  a  pile  of  refuse  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  and  reaching  up  about  eight  feet  to  the  floor 
joists.     In  the  pile  was  the  remnants  of  a  grand  piano 
that  had  once  been  in  the  hall  above. 

Finally,   in  1948,  after  some  heated  discussion  at 
two  or  three  town  meetings,  about  $4,800  was  spent  on 
heating,  plumbing  and  converting  the  kitchen  to  an  office 
for  the  use  of  the  welfare  agent. 

There  are  two  rooms  in  the  upstairs  front  of  the 
Town  Hall.     In  1949,  Mr.   Johnson  moved  into  the  one  on 
the  south  front,  which  was  the  selectmen's  office.  At 
that  time,   they  had  regular  meetings  only  on  the  nights 
of  the  first  Monday  and  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month. 
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The  adjoining  room  is  long  and  rectangular  and  con- 
tains a  masonry  and  steel  vault  at  the  far  end.     In  1949 
this  room  contained  several  hundred  volumes  of  law  books 
(since  moved  to  the  Library)  and  all  the  trash,  record 
books,  and  papers  accumulated  in  over  two  centuries  piled 
on  the  floor. 

There  was  just  a  little,   skinny  path  down  the  center 
of  the  room  so  that  one  could  reach  the  vault  from  the 
outer  room. 

We  noted  previously  that  the  late  George  E.  Smith 
had  maintained  the  town  clerk's,   treasurer's  and  collector's 
office  in  his  home,   in  accordance  with  the  previous  custom. 

In  1949,  on  Mr.   Smith's  retirement,  Lester  M. 
Johnson  was  elected  to  succeed  him.     Mr.  Johnson  opened 
an  office  upstairs  in  the  Town  Hall  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Norton,   the  business  of  clerk, 
treasurer  and  collector  was  conducted  under  the  town's 
own  roof. 

Mr.   Johnson  thus  became  the  second  full-time  town 
official  to  move  into  the  Town  Hall.     Just  a  few  months 
earlier,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Rosequist,   the  welfare  agent, 
took  up  office  space  in  what  had  been  the  kitchen. 

The  present  Town  Hall  was  built  in  1881  and  dedi- 
cated and  occupied  in  1882.     This  building  was  the  gift 
of  Harriet  Augusta  Newcomb.     A  white  marble  tablet  framed 
in  pink  marble  hanging  in  the  Town  Hall  tells  the  story: 

"This  tablet  is  placed  here  by  the  citizens  of 
Norton  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Nathaniel  Newcomb,  whose 
daughter,   in  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  her  father,  presented 
this  building  to  the  town  February  1,  1882." 

Apparently,   some  agreement  was  reached  between 
Harriet  Newcomb  and  the  town  that  she  would  pay  for  the 
building  above  the  foundation  as  we  find  the  following 
records  for  1882.     "Expenses  at  new  Town  Hall:  Paid 
Davis  Gregory,   for  hall  lot  $500.00,  Sundry  persons  for 
labor  and  material  for  foundation,  new  Town  Hall  $1,214.24. 
For  furniture,  new  Hall,   $529.24,  a  total  of  $2,243.47." 

We  also  find  entries  as  follows:     Insurance,  new 
Town  Hall,   $825.00;  H.  F.  Woodward,   sawing  wood  for  new 
Town  Hall  $2.25;  J.   S.  Wood,  coal  to  Town  Hall  $8.75 
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and  Austin  Messinger  and  S.  A.   Stone,  reimbursement  for 
paying  expense  of  dedication  of  Town  Hall  $10.56. 

The  town  treasurer  also  reported  that  he  had  receive 
$50.00  from  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wheaton  to  purchase  gravel  for  the 
new  Town  Hall. 

Nathaniel  Newcomb  was  born  in  Norton  on  April  12, 
1797.     He  received  his  education  only  in  the  common 
schools.     When  about  17  years  old,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  his  brother-in-law  in  a  cotton  mill. 

In  1811,  Jonathan  Smith  and  others  built  a  factory 
for  making  cotton  yarn  on  Canoe  River,  just  easterly  of 
Newcomb  corners.     In  1822,  Nathaniel  Newcomb  bought  it 
and  made  yarn,   thread  and  finally  wadding  and  batting. 
In  1831,   the  factory  was  burned.     Mr.  Newcomb  rebuilt 
on  the  same  spot  in  1832.     This  building  was  still  stand- 
ing in  1911. 

The  stone  work  of  the  building  is  till  there  today. 
Nathaniel  Newcomb  was  a  handsome,  dignified  looking  man 
from  likenesses  available  today.     He  did  not  wear  a  beard 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  time       He  died  on  November 
1876. 

The  first  town  house  for  holding  town  meetings  was 
built  in  1843.     Previous  to  that  time,   the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  public  meeting  house,  either  in  the  south 
(Norton)  or  the  north  precinct   (Mansfield) ,  mostly  in  the 
former.     Occasionally,   in  severe  weather,   the  meeting 
adjourned  to  some  private  dwelling  house  as  the  meeting 
house  had  "no  means  of  warming  it." 

In  March  1836,  a  committee  was  chosen  by  the  Town 
to  buy  the  old  meeting  house,  which  they  did  for  the  sum 
of  $225.00.     This  was  the  old  Unitarian  Church  Building 
located  on  the  Common.      It  was  empty  at  the  time  as  the 
new  church  building  presently  in  use  at  the  corner  of 
East  Main  and  Taunton  Avenue  had  been  constructed  in  1835 

The  upper  story  of  the  old  meeting  house  was  used 
as  a  town  hall.     The  lower  story  was  divided  into  several 
rooms  and  used  for  a  paint  shop,  basket  -  making  shop,  etc 

Apparently,   this  building  was  not  too  satisfactory 
for  town  purposes  as  in  September  1843,   after  holding 
several  town  meetings,   it  was  voted  128  to  108  to  build 
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a  new  Town  House,  40  by  30  feet,  provided  it  should  not 
cost  more  than  $350.00,   including  the  land  to  put  it  on. 

The  old  meeting  house-Town  House  was  taken  down  and 
a  portion  of  it  used  in  the  new  building,  which  was  located 
on  the  lot  beside  the  Telephone  Company  building  on  Taunton 
Avenue . 
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THE  OLD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


In  the  fall  of  1966  the  count  down  started  on  the 
old  wooden  High  School  and  Elementary  School  building 
at  Norton  Center.     For  several  years,   the  School  committee 
had  considered  it  no  longer  fit  for  school  purposes  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen.     In  January 
1965,   the  Selectmen  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  problem  of  what  should  be  done  with  the  building  and 
to  report  at  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  in  March.     An  article 
was  also  inserted  in  the  warrant  asking  for  authority  to 
raze  the  building,   sell  it,  or  take  any  other  action  that 
the  Town  Meeting  might  direct.     After  considerable  discus- 
sion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Selectmen  appoint  an  investi- 
gative committee  to  report  back  not  later  than  March  1967. 
Thirty  dollars  was  voted  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and 
$1,000.00  to  maintain  the  building.     The  Committee  completed 
its  investigation  and  made  an  unanimous  recommendation 
to  raze  the  building. 

Prior  to  1902,  Norton  did  not  have  a  high  school. 
Any  Norton  student  desiring  a  high  school  education  had 
to  go  out  of  town.     The  Town  was  required  by  law  to  pay 
the  tuition  and  could  pay  travel  expenses  if  it  desired. 
In  March  1902,   the  Town  Meeting  took  a  revolutionary  step 
forward  and  voted,  under  Article  13,   to  choose  a  committee 
to  obtain  plans  for  a  new  school  building  to  be  erected 
at  Norton  Center  to  include  a  ninth  grade  —  in  other 
words,   the  beginning  of  a  High  School. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  shortly  thereafter,  the 
committee  presented  a  building  plan  and  was  able  to  report 
that  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wheaton  would  give  to  the  Town  a  lot  on 
which  to  erect  a  school  building.     The  gift  and  the  plans 
were  accepted  and  $10,000.00  raised  and  appropriated  for 
the  construction. 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  Charles  C.  Valentine, 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  Charles  T.  Oldfield, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  Aaron  B.   Cole,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  Francis  W.  Holden,  a  citizen, 
was  directed  by  the  Town  Meeting  to  act  as  agents  of  the 
Town  in  erecting  the  proposed  building.     A  Mr.  Charles 
0.  Brigham  of  Boston  was  selected  as  the  architect.  Plans 
and  specifications  were  prepared  and  bids  solicited.  It 
was  found,  when  the  bids  were  opened,   that  ten  thousand 
dollars  would  not  complete  the  building.     A  special  Town 
Meeting  was  called  and  an  additional  $3,000.00  was  raised 
and  appropriated.     The  contract  was  awarded  to  Crowell 
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and  Briggs  of  Brockton. 

A  second  contract  for  heating,  ventilating  "and 
the  sanitaries"  was  let  to  the  Fuller  and  Warren  Company 
of  Boston,  who  contracted  to  put  in  a  system  that  would 
meet  all  the  state  requirements.     The  money  appropriated 
did  not  include  the  cost  of  grading  but  the  Committee 
raised  about  $130.00  by  subscription  and  put  in  a  ten- 
foot  stone  and  gravel  semi-circular  access  drive  and  a 
stone  and  gravel  walk  from  the  Unitarian  Church  across 
the  entire  front  of  the  school  house  lot  and  around  three 
sides  of  the  building.     The  boys  in  the  ninth  grade  with 
Mr.   Harry  E.  Gardner,   their  teacher,   raised  in  labor  and 
money  about  $13.00  to  plow,   grade  and  seed  the  playground. 
Mr.  Gardner  subsequently  became  very  well  known  and  re- 
spected as  an  educator  and  became  the  head  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Program  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  original  building,  constructed  in  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $13,046.97,  contained  only  four  classrooms.  When  the 
school  opened  in  the  Fall  of  1902,  only  three  rooms  were 
furnished  and  used.  Grades  1,  2  and  3  were  in  one  room, 
Grades  4,  5  and  6  in  a  second  room  and  Grades  7,  8  and  9 
in  a  third  room.  In  this  first  year  of  our  High  School, 
the  ninth  grade  studied  Algebra,  English  History,  Latin, 
English  and  Bookkeeping. 

In  1904,  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  High 
School.     We  quote  from  the  Superintendent's  report:  "As 
on  previous  occasions,  Norton  is  the  recipient  of  a  generous 
gift  from  Mrs.  Wheaton,  who  has  donated  a  splendid  Physical 
Laboratory  to  the  High  School.     That  town  is  fortunate 
indeed,  which  can  claim  as  its  own  a  citizen  of  means, 
who  is  loyal,  broadminded  and  public  spirited."     The  cost 
of  the  laboratory  was  $1,000.00,  which  was  a  considerable 
sum  in  1902,   considering  that  the  total  appropriation  for 
school  purposes  in  that  year  was  $5,600.00. 

From  1902  to  1914,  our  High  School  functioned  in 
one  classroom  of  a  four-classroom  building.     It  also  used 
two  small  rooms  never  intended  for  classroom  use.     In  1914, 
there  were  53  students  in  the  High  School  and  135  grammar 
school  pupils  in  the  other  three  classrooms  of  the  same 
building.     There  were  no  electric  lights.     There  were 
a  few  gas  lights,  but  both  the  Superintendent  and  the 
principal  stated  that  frequently  it  was  difficult  to  get 
along  on  winter  afternoons.     Since  there  was  no  separate 
room  for  the  Commercial  Department,   the  typewriters  were 
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located  in  the  corridor. 

Agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  investigated 
the  Norton  schools  in  1914  and  recommended,   among  several 
other  things,   the  construction  of  an  eight-room  school 
building  at  Norton  Center  to  house  all  grades  in  Town  from 
the  seventh  through  the  twelfth.     So,   in  view  of  the  above 
conditions,   it  is  not  surprising  that,  at  the  Annual 
Town  Meeting  on  March  2,   1914,   it  was  voted  for  the  Select- 
men and  School  Committee  to  act  jointly  as  a  comnrittee 
qn  school  needs  and  to  report  back  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
on  April  8,  1914. 

The  year  1914  may  be  the  year  that  World  War  I 
started  in  Europe,  but,   in  Norton,   it  was  the  year  that 
the  War  of  the  High  School  Building  started. 

The  annual  meeting  in  March  was  the  first  of  ten 
town  meetings  called  in  1914  to  consider  school  construc- 
tion.    A  meeting  was  held  in  every  month  from  March  to 
October  with  two  each  in  May  and  June,  and  all  failed. 

In  April,  a  two-room  portable  school  was  proposed, 
to  be  located  at  Norton  Center,  at  a  cost  of  $2,650.00. 
Voted  down  by  a  vote  of  Yes  31,  No  96. 

On  May  1st,  an  article  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  High  School  Building  was  laid  on  the  table.  The 
Selectmen  were  dropped  from  the  planning  committee  and 
four  citizens  and  the  School  Committee  appointed  to  get 
an  option  on  a  site  and  plans  for  a  suitable  High  School 
building  with  statement  of  cost  and  to  report  back  on 
May  22. 

On  May  22nd,  a  motion  to  erect  a  new  High  School 
Building  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.00  was  defeated  by  lack  of 
a  two-thirds  majority.     The  vote  was  Yes  119,  No  102. 
On  June  2nd,  an  identical  proposition  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  Yes  146,  No  75.     The  two-thirds  majority  was  lost  by 
one  and  one-third  votes.     At  the  same  meeting,   an  addition 
to  the  existing  building  was  voted  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.00. 
The  Committee  was  given  $300  for  plans  and  specifications 
and  told  to  report  back  on  June  23rd. 

On  June  23rd,   that  Committee  reported  that  the  addi- 
tion would  cost  $18,705.82.     The  vote  of  June  2nd  author- 
izing an  addition  to  the  existing  building  was  accordingly 
rescinded . 
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A  motion  to  build  a  new  High  School  Building  at  a 
cost  of  $24,995.00  was  defeated  for  lack  of  a  two-thirds 
majority.     The  vote  was  Yes  174,  No  123.     This  was  an 
amazing  turn-out  of  voters  considering  that  women  did 
not  have  suffrage  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  and  there 
were  only  775  poll  taxes  assessed  in  1914.     A  motion 
to  raise  $1,000.00  for  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
br'ick  High  School  Building  was  then  passed  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  July  21st. 

On  July  21st,   the  Committee  exhibited  the  plans 
for  a  new  High  School  Building  by  means  of  a  "stereop- 
ticon."     A  motion  to  appropriate  $24,500.00  was  lost  for 
want  of  a  two-thirds  majority  by  a  vote  of  Yes  166,  No 
118. 

In  August  a  proposition  to  erect  a  school  building 
in  the  vicinity  of  Valentine's  Corner  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000.00  was  defeated. 

On  September  4th,  a  new  High  School  Building  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000  was  defeated.     Two  motions  for  additions 
with  different  methods  of  financing  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.00 
were  defeated.     A  ^.o^ion  to  purchase  a  one-room  portable 
school  house  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $1,800.00,   to  be 
paid  out  of  current  funds   (majority  vote),  was  lost  on 
a  voice  vote. 

On  October  21st,   it  was  voted  "to  install  flush 
closets  and  necessary  ventilation  in  the  centre  school- 
house."     This  had  been  ordered  by  the  Massachusetts  District 
Police.     A  motion  to  purchase  a  portable  school  house  for 
$1,700.00  was  lost. 

Finally,   on  March  1,   1915,   it  was  voted  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $15,000.00  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition  or  additions  to  the  existing  school  building 
at  Norton  Centre  to  be  paid  for  in  15  years.     A  two- 
thirds  majority  was  achieved  by  vote  of  Yes  133,  No  35. 

Under  this  vote,   the  1902  building  was  practically 
torn  to  pieces,  added  to  on  both  ends,  and  rebuilt.  For 
the  first  time,   space  was  made  available  for  a  Commercial 
Department,  a  Principal's  office  and  "a  lady  teachers' 
room."     Electric  lights  were  not  installed  in  spite  of 
the  pleas  of  the  Superintendent  and  Principal.     The  top 
floor  of  the  building  was  turned  over  to  the  High  School 
and  eight  primary  grades  accommodated  on  the  first.  This 
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arrangement  was  to  endure  for  thirty-five  years  with-- 
only  minor  changes. 

While  writing  this  article,  we  went  to  see  our 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Helen  Caffrey  Yelle,  a  teacher  of 
the  "no  nonsense"  school,  who  was  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  at  Norton  High  for  thirty-four  years.  Miss 
Caffrey  or  Mrs.  Yelle  ran  her  department  with  military 
discipline  and  demanded  and  received  hard  work  and  excel- 
lence from  her  students.     Miss  Caffrey  was  hired  in  1917 
through  correspondence  with  Mr.   Ira  Jenkins,  Joint  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  Norton,  Plainville  and  Foxboro. 
That  summer  she  was  working  as  a  bookkeeper  at  a  hotel 
on  Lake  George,  New  York. 

When  the  day  came  to  leave  for  Norton,   she  left  her 
hotel  early  in  the  morning  and  took  a  steamer  to  Lake 
George  Village  where  she  got  a  train  for  Boston.  She 
crossed  Boston  from  North  to  South  Station  and,  following 
Mr.  Jenkins1   instructions,   took  a  New  Bedford  train  from 
South  Station  for  East  Norton.     She  arrived  about  1:30  A.M. 
and  descended,   loaded  with  luggage,   into  total  darkness, 
onto  cinders  and  bushes  far  beyond  the  platform.  The 
depot  was  in  darkness  and  deserted.     There  was  no  one  to 
meet  her  as  had  been  promised  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

She  finally  found  the  gatetender  in  his  little  house 
by  the  side  of  the  road  and  he  told  her  that  Frank  Clapp, 
the  livery  stable  proprietor,  had  waited  for  hours  and 
finally  went  home  thinking  she  wasn't  coming.     Mr.  Clapp 
was  summoned  by  telephone  and  soon  arrived  to  pick  her  up 
in  his  1911  Model  T  Ford  touring  car,  complete  with  a 
brass  radiator  and  kerosene  lamps.     She  was  taken  to  the 
Wheaton  Inn  for  the  night.     The  next  day,   she  got  her 
first  view  of  Norton  from  her  second  story  corner  window 
and  stayed  here  for  fifty-eight  years  until  her  death  in 
1975. 

We  asked  Mrs.  Yelle  if  she  could  recall  any  out- 
standing students  out  of  the  many  hundreds  she  had  pass 
through  her  classes.     Without  hesitation,  Mrs.  Yelle 
replied  that  her  outstanding  student  in  terms  of  ability 
to  learn  and  willingness  to  work  hard  for  long  hours  was 
Joseph  E.   Fernandes.     She  recalls  an  occasion  in  the  short- 
hand class  when  she  was  explaining  a  list  of  "short  forms" 
that  had  to  be  learned  during  the  course  and  demonstrated 
that  the  list  could  be  recited  in  three  minutes.  "Joe" 
announced  that  he  would  do  it  in  less  time  the  next  day, 
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which  he  did,  after  staying  up  most  of  the  night  working 
on  it.     We  asked  Mrs.  Yelle  how  "Joe"  got  into  college 
after  taking  the  commercial  course.     She  answered,  "Oh, 
Joe  took  the  college  course  and  also  completed  the  commer- 
cial course  on  the  side." 

To  get  back  to  the  old  school  building,   its  fate 
was  decided  at  the  Special  Town  Meeting  on  November  1, 
1966.     There  were  two  articles  in  the  warrant  concerning 
the  building  -  one  to  give  the  Selectmen  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  furnishings  in  the  building,  and  the  second 
to  see  if  the  Town  would  vote  to  raze  the  building.  Both 
were  approved.     The  Selectmen  received  several  bids  on 
the  cost  of  razing  the  building.     The  lowest  was  $944, 
which  included  filling  the  cellar  hole,  grading  and  seeding 

We  have  fond  memories  of  school  days  in  this  old 
building,  which  we  are  sure  are  shared  by  many  hundreds 
of  people  here  in  Norton  and  elsewhere.     Whatever  the 
school  lacked  in  facilities  was  largely  compensated  for 
by  the  many  superior,  dedicated  teachers  who  taught  here 
over  the  years.     In  spite  of  sentimental  twinges,  we  were 
glad  to  see  the  old  building  go  as  it  had  become  an  eyesore 
and  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  so  far  gone  that  it  would 
be  uneconomical  to  use  it  for  other  purposes. 
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HASKIN'S  PHARMACY 


On  September  6,   1966,  we  walked  into  Haskin's 
Pharmacy  and  noted  a  big  gap  in  the  floor  space  where 
the  lunch  counter  had  once  been.     After  talking  to 
Malcolm  Haskins,  owner,  proprietor  and  pharmacist,  we 
learned  that  food  and  drink  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
were  gone  for  good,   for  better  or  for  worse.     We  were 
quite  unhappy  to  learn  of  this  development  as  everything 
they  served  was  wholesome  in  appearance  and  good  to  eat. 
In  particular,   their  coffee  will  be  missed  as  it  was 
consistently  excellent. 

This  is  no  small  item.     Even  though  almost  every- 
body drinks  coffee  and  tens  of  millions  of  people  make 
coffee  every  day  in  homes,  hotels,  restaurants  and  else- 
where,  it  is  seldom  as  good  as  it  should  be. 

The  consensus  around  Norton  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  get  a  drink  of  alcoholic  beverages 
around  town  than  a  good  cup  of  coffee.     The  opinion  is 
that,   in  recent  years,  only  four  places  in  town  served 
coffee  that  was  always  good.     Of  these  four,  Haskins  no 
longer  serves  coffee,  Armstrong  Acres  is  closed,   the  third 
place  is  open  only  part  of  the  year,  and  that  leaves  one 
place  in  Norton  to  get  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 

Haskins  is  Norton's  first  and  only  pharmacy.  The 
business  site  was  purchased  by  Malcolm  Haskins  in  Janu- 
ary,  1956.     Mr.  Haskins  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  1952.     He  previously  attended 
Howard  High  School  in  West  Bridgewater,  his  home  town, 
and  came  to  Norton  on  occasion  as  a  member  of  the  base- 
ball team  to  compete  against  Norton  High.     After  gradu- 
ation from  college,  Mr.  Haskins  was  employed  by  Dunning- 
ton's  Apothecary  in  Brockton.   'He  has  a  wife,  June,  and 
three  children,  Lynn,  Mark  and  Melanie.     His  home,  which 
he  purchased  shortly  after  buying  the  store,   is  adjacent 
to  his  business  on  West  Main  Street. 

We  asked  Mr.  Haskins,  better  known  as  Malcolm  or 
Mai  to  his  many  friends,  why  he  was  removing  the  soda 
fountain  from  his  store.     His  answer  was  that  this  de- 
velopment seems  to  be  a  trend  in  pharmacies,  probably, 
as  in  his  case,   to  increase  the  space  for  other  items, 
particularly  greeting  cards. 

Mr.  Haskins  bought  the  building  and  business  from 
Francis  X.  Sullivan  m  January,  1956.  "Sully"  and  Ann 
ran  a  business  as  much  like  a  drug  store  as  you  can  get 
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without  selling  drugs.     Sully  was  not  a  pharmacist. 
Sully  and  Ann  were  very  sociable  people  and  very  well 
liked  in  town.     Sully  had  been  an  A.  &  P.  Store  super- 
visor prior  to  entering  business  for  himself.     He  had 
a  lively  and  ready  wit  and  was  generally  more  than  a 
match  for  any  of  his  wisecracking  customers.     The  Sulli- 
vans  moved  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  with  their  pet 
woodchuck.     We  wonder  how  he  likes  the  climate. 

The  business  was  originally  founded  by  Attorney 
Lewis  S.  Rubin,  who  built  the  building  on  land  leased 
from  John  B.   Scott.     The  business  opened  in  October 
1945  under  the  name  of  "Norton  Perfumery."  Attorney 
Rubin  had  intended  to  establish  a  drug  store  and  even 
purchased  a  supply  of  drugs,  a  strong  box  to  keep  them 
in,  and  mixing  equipment,  but  was  unable  to  hire  a 
pharmacist . 

The  late  Esther  Spencer  of  Crane  Street  was  an  employee 
in  the  Norton  Perfumery  on  opening  day  and  continued  there 
for  many  years  regardless  of  the  owner.     Mrs.  Ruth  Charron 
of  Miller  Terrace  is  another  oldtimer  always  ready  to  give 
a  person  a  friendly  helping  hand.     Also  on  hand  to  help 
Attorney  Rubin  in  the  "Perfumery"  in  its  early  days  was 
his  wife,   Inna,  a  very  new  bride  at  the  time.  Attorney 
Rubin  ran  the  business  for  about  eight  months  and  sold 
it  in  May,   1946  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 
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NORTON  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
the  Town  of  Norton  had  been  a  self-governing  community 
for  sixty-six  years.     The  men  of  Norton  had  been  partici- 
pating in  the  democracy  of  Town  Meetings,  and  were  very 
sensitive  to  what  they  considered  infringement  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  in  the  years  leading  up  to  April  19, 
1775. 

Very  regularly  at  Town  Meetings,  new  Committees 
of  Correspondence  were  set  up  for  the  task  of  keeping 
the  Town  informed  on  the  happenings  in  the  colonies. 

At  a  Town  Meeting  held  on  March  15,   1773,   it  was 
voted  that  a  letter  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  of  the  Town  of  Boston.     This  letter  said, 
in  part,   "Yett  we  cannot  forbare  to  Testify  our  appre- 
hensions of  the  danger  Impending  this  province,  and 
America  in  general;  and  we  are  so  far  from  being  easey 
and  Contented  under  those  infringements,   that  we  consider 
them  as  Saping  the  Verrey  foundation  of  our  Constitution." 

In  the  fall  of  1774,   the  Continental  Congress  met 
in  Philadelphia  and  agreed  upon  a  declaration  of  rights 
until  their  grievances  were  redressed.     On  January  16, 
1775,   the  town  "Voted  to  adhear  to  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Association  of  the  Continental  Congress." 
A  committee  was  established  to  enforce  this  vote. 

Town  records  disclose  the  name  of  only  one  person 
accused  of  being  unpatriotic,  one  Samuel  Godfrey,  and 
he  was  subsequently  cleared  of  all  charges. 

The  skirmish  at  Lexington  took  place  about  dawn 
on  April  19,   1775.     The  news  reached  Norton  during  the 
day  and  true  to  their  name,  Norton's  two  companies  of 
minutemen  were  on  their  way  to  Boston  before  the  day 
was  out.     Captain  Silas  Cobb  led  one  company  of  nineteen 
men  and  Captain  Seth  Gilbert  a  company  of  fifty-three 
men.     Captain  Silas  Cobb  was  to  achieve  a  distinguished 
record  during  the  Revolution  and  in  1792  was  commissioned 
a  Brigadier  General.     This  was  the  highest  rank  reached 
by  a  Revolutionary  War  veteran  from  Norton. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
the  Norton  Selectmen  called  a  Special  Town  Meeting  "to 
consider  and  determine  what  the  Town  will  do  relating  to 
preparing  guns  and  bayonets  for  the  use  of  said  Town." 
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Also  on  the  Warrant  was  the  question  of  raising  and  paying 
a  number  of  men  to  stand  as  minutemen. 

On  May  8,   1775,   the  Town  "voted  to  bye  teen  guns 
and  Bayonets  for  the  use  of     aid  Town." 

On  May  22,   1775,   "Voted  to  pay  so  many  men  as  to 
make  half  the  number  of  men  in  the  Training-List,  which 
are  to  be  raised  out  of  the  Laren  and  training  Lists 
for  minutemen;  and  to  be  paid  for  the  time  they  shall 
be  necessarily  Detained  in  service  upon  any  Emergency, 
as  much  as  the  said  Town  shall  think  proper." 

The  total  number  of  men  from  Norton  who  participated 
in  the  war  is  estimated  to  be  around  three  hundred.  In 
1776,  Norton's  population  was  1,329,   so  apparently  about 
every  able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  served 
to  some  degree.     In  addition  to  the  two  companies  of  minute- 
men, an  artillery  company  was  organized  in  1776.     It  had 
two  cannon  that  were  kept  in  a  gun  house  near  Norton 
Center . 

On  July  4,   1776,   the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  with  the  full  support  of  the  Town  of  Norton. 
Earlier  in  the  spring,  a  town  meeting  "Voted,   if  the 
Honorable  Continental  Congress  should  think  proper  to 
declare  the  United  Colonies  Independant  of  Great  Britain, 
that  they  will  support  them  with  their  lives  and  fortunes." 
Subsequently,  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  sent  to  the  Town  and  it  was  read  to  the  congregation 
of  the  one  and  only  church  and  then  given  to  the  Town 
Clerk  to  be  recorded  in  the  Town's  records  where  it  can 
be  read  today. 

After  the  colonies  declared  their  independence  from 
Great  Britain,  a  state  and  national  government  had  to 
be  organized.     Several  Norton  Town  Meetings  debated  this 
important  matter,  and  sent  Abraham  White  as  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  September,  1779. 

In  1777,   the  Town  voted  to  make  provision  for  the 
families  of  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the 
Continental  Army.      In  January  of  1778,   the  Town  set  up 
j  committee  to  study  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union  that  had  been  proposed  by  the  Continental 
Congress.     In  March,   it  was  voted  to  procure  powder, 
t Lints,    lead  and  gunlocks. 
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In  May  of  1778,   the  General  Court  authorized  a 
grant  of  thirty  pounds  for  every  man  that  would  enlist 
in  the  army.     Norton  voted  that  if  its  quota  of  men  could 
not  be  recruited  for  thirty  pounds,   the  Town  would  provide 
any  bonus  necessary  to  enlist  men. 

In  July  and  August  of  1780,   the  General  Court 
requested  the  town  to  provide  twenty-two  men  for  the 
army  for  a  six-month  period.     While  serving,   these  men 
would  have  the  "Privilege  of  being  suspended  from  the 
practice  of  paying  a  poll  tax."     The  Norton  men  were  also 
paid  a  bonus  equivalent  to  twenty-four  pounds  in  corn, 
rye,  bar  iron,  and  silver.     On  December  2,   1780,  the 
General  Court  asked  for  sixteen  men  to  serve  for  three 
years.     The  bonus  offered  to  recruit  these  men  totaled 
three  hundred  silver  dollars. 

In  July  of  1781,  Norton  was  required  to  provide 
6,768  pounds  of  beef  for  the  army  and  to  provide  cloth- 
ing or  the  equivalent  in  money. 

In  short,   the  records  show  that  Norton  participated 
completely  and  patriotically  at  great  cost  in  men  and 
money  throughout  the  War.     The  men  who  served  and  achieved 
some  rank  were  proud  of  it,  and  the  Town  was  proud  of  them 
and  both  the  men  and  the  Town  used  their  military  rank  as 
an  honoarable  title  for  many  years  thereafter. 


Trolley  snow  plow  on  North  Worcester  St.  January  1920 

Top  Center;  Carl  Bottomely 
R.  To  L.  Wilfred  J.  Yelle,  Archie  Leonard, 
Benedict  J.  Yelle,  unknown 


Plaque  at  Cobblers  Corner  in  Great  Woods. 


First  car  barn  built  Circa  1898, Burned  down  1911 


Civil  war  verterans  sitting  on  Newcomb  town  hall 

steps 

Unknown,  E.Payson,  Lavriet,  Edgar  Freeman 
W.A.Lane,  John  Hogan,  Proctor 


Railroad  Station  at  Meadowbrook  Circa 


Witness  Marker  just  off  Bay  Road  at  Mill  River. 
Erected  in  1943  when  Bay  Road  was 
reconstructed  after  Camp  Myles  Standish  was 
built 
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